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AB'STRACr 

' The evaluated proiect is an 
individualization of in^jtruct ioTi in reading 
;)unior high school. Amonq the instructional 
diagnostic/pr escriptiv^r^^^achinqr games and 
traditional teachin-g procedures, Proiect goale in^c2,ad€d raising 
student achievement improvin q attitudes, and demonstrating -the novel 
use of gaming-simulation. ^fcjh prod\ict and process evaluations were 
conducted- The product . evalu^.ion included a measure hi student 
achievement and attitude* The process evaluation involved an 
implementation evaluation study, staff evaluation components, and a.n 
Intensive involvement 'study.. The. authors coficlude that the program 
vas "successful in achievina all of ^ts objectives in mathematics and 
most of tA^e reading 'Ob je^tives in t^rms of student achievement. 
(HK) 
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I. PROJECT DESCRIPTION AND OBJECTIVES 
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I. 

- • ' < 

Program Descri ption 

Project R-3/SB 90 at Hoover School .consists of a 

a 

^ roulti funded ^approach to the individuaH2at;Lon of 
' ■ instruction in reading and mathematics. ' ^ 

The Tr-;3 mathematics component is a demonstration 
program funded by the California State Department of 
Education* The primary objective of this program is to 
Vaiso student achievement, iijiprove attitudes, and 
demonst;rate the novel vitee of contracts and gaming- . 
simulation in an urban junior, high school. 

Proj.ect R-3 incotporates many instructional 
'approaches, such as contracting diagnostic/prescrip.tive 
teaching, games-, simulations, and* traditional teacl^ing - 

J ^ ^procedures to motivate students to higher achievement 

in' basic skills- The^e techniques are designed to 
provide students with a new perception of the relation- 
ship between acadomic activ/ties ^nd the world outside 

* * .. ' ■ 

the 'School walls. \ ^ 

The R-3 math program this year consisted of four 
■ • • ' ^ • ■ ] 

teachers and four aides. Each teacher teaches four 



periods and has a preparation period and an in-service 

^ > 

period free during the day in additd^on. . 

The "SB '9Q reading component is a specially funded 
replication of th^ lR-3 reading program which also .<?5mphasizo^ 
individualization. The primary objective 'is to achieve 
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concurront' gains 'In reading- as in mathoma.tic^ . " ' 
The prjLmary purposes of the overall pr6gram are; 

• To upgrade student performance in reading and mathe- * 
matics th;:ough motivating' techni'qufes and materials 

' To raise student occupational and aspirational levels 

♦To improve overall classroom and school social behavior 

• To provide measures for the students' parents and 
"famiaies to participate in 'the program 

-To incorporate students' cultural strengths into the 
school program ^ 

• To enable school staff to acquire an understanding .of 
the special characteristics of R-3 students. 

This year there were three reading teachers, five 
aides, a reading laboratory teacher, and a resource teacher 
working with students in l^he program. 

The reading and math program objectives are developed 
around a set of specific behavior o l^e^ ives , For example, 
the math ancj math related Activitie^^l^ based upon the 
following primary .objective. 

1.0: The students in Project R-3 will achieve a mean 
/rowth of 1.5 months on the Math section of the CTDS for 
each month of instruction in the project. ) . 

Students meet each day for two, 50-minute perioc^s 
devoted to reading and math. 4'he R-3 simulation unit^ are 
designed' around a core subject related to a cluster of 



occupations. One segment, 11/2 d&ys long and known as 
an intensive involvement period, is an academically \ 
structured field trip to a location distaiit from the 
school where students work, play and learn with their 
taachers in a '^natural" setting for over 12 hours per 

Classrooms are generally^ colorful and attractively 

s 

designed with many examples of student work on the walls. 
The learning lab is staffed by a teacher full-time. . 
During the daily project class periods, students may 
work alone, in small groups, or as a unit;. R-3 instruc-' 
tiona:V techniques include student learning contracts,' 
diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, peer tutoring, simula- 
tions, and gaming. ' The individual and small group 
instruction is supplemented and reinforced by these 
alternate -techniques and through the uJ5e of a variety 
6f materials selected to accom^]^odate p,ndividual differ- 
ences an ability and learning style. 

The instructional component of R-3 makes use of 
these elements: ^ ' . 

s 

instruction through the use^ of contracts. 

2- G am in q/ s i mu 1 a t i o n rein f o r c erne n^^, ct i v i t i e s which 
bring students together in learning teams that relate ele- 
' ments of the outside world to maUiematics instructibnal 
actjLvitios • ^ • . • . * - 



3. Staff development ~ based upon regularly 
scheduled interactive sessions and a structure for 
teacher input^ to program^esign apd development . 

^- Parent participation — so that parents gain 

an insi.^ie view and understanding^ of the project's x 

J 

operatigns and outputs for the student and for the 
;f ainily . ^ 

^- Intens ive invo 1 v em e n t — a 1^ *day field trip 
where structured l*earning experiences can take place 
in a natural environraent conducive to l,earning. 

Other persoimel in the project include a director 
a resource teacher, and a clerk typist. 

With the^ except ion of the materials developed for 

» ■ .» » , 

the Gaming and Simulation classes and sonie of the 

mathematics contracts/ the prdject makes use of a 
« 

variety of commercially available njaterials. Many^ 
standard pi|^li^hed materials, especially those emphasize 
ing individuali^^od . instruction , have been adapted in 
mathematics instrv\ct ion . 
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Both principal typos of evaluation methods are 
; bein§ -used, ^ Product Gvaluation of reading and matHe» 
Nnatics is condu<^:ed uaing the Comprehensive Tests of 
Basic Skills as wel.l as an indication of student 
attitude. Pr ocess evaluation is conducted by an ^ 
implementation evaluation study, staff , evaluation 
components^ and an intensive involvement study. Figure 
1 shows the evaluation model for the program. 

It can be seen that the main evaluation of the 
program rests on achievement scores, attitude evalua- 
tion,' and observations which are the primary indicators 
of status or change in student characteristics for each 

of the R-3 goals. 

In addition, documentation is offered in Sections 
IV, B-l/and IV, E for in-sorvice and dissemination 
acti'vities which are both an integral part of the concept 
of this program. • - ' 
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•PROJECT OBJECTIVE 



1. • Students ' will a,chieve 
l.S^mpnths of growth • 
for every mont^h.in ,the 
program-.^ ^ ^ ^ 

2* Students viH* Show* 
positive attitudes 
toward the program. 

3. Staff and students 
will show positive 
attitudes and learn- 
ing benefits from the 
intensive involvement. 

4, Classroom environment^ 
will support the . 
program. ^ 



ANTICIPATED OUTCOMES 



Ori^ yea;c 2- months growth 
foi^ 7 month's i^ t;he ; 



projgram. 



P6s'itive' attftucies . 



Positive attitudes ^nd 
learning outcgmes . 



A healthy coopeorative 
environjnent will bfe 
present between staff 
members and students . 



EVALUATION 
METHODOLOGY 



CTD& 



student SUrVey 



Intensive 
Involvement 
Staff ^.nd 
student Survey 



Classroom 
Observ^itions 

Evaluat^ion 
meetings 



SCHEDULE OF 
OBSERVATIONS 



Octobi^r - Pretest 
May Posttest* * 

February- 1978 



Immediately 
following I.- 1 
activity 



Daring year as 
ided 



EvaTuation Model for the Program 
Figure 1 
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III. .PRODUCT EVALUA:TION 

A. Reading and Mathematics 
Achievement 
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Roadfn^ firid, Mathematics Achlevem<^nt 

Two hundred and eighty-three R-3 students in grade 

eight y»e6re tested with CTBS form S level 3, and 31 students 

' ■ ■ / 

took OTpS formes level four. Scores are reported fqr those 
students who took both the pretest in October 1977 and the 
posttest in May 1978. Testing in i^\iding/^ language and 
mathematics was conducted over a three-day period with 
time^ allowed for make-ups following testing. St\*dents 
classified as ESL (English as a second language) are 
included in the data Jfor project students. * 



CTBS S-3 Read in g Achievement Means 

(Matched Cases) ^ 





Reading 


Reading , 


Total 


Reading 




Vocabulary 


Compr ehens ion 








R. S. 


G.E. 






R.S. 


G.E- 


Pre 


^ 20 


7-0 


24 


6.2 


44 


6.9 


Ppst 


23 


1.1 


. 27 


7.5 


51 


7:8 


Dif f . 




.7 




1.3 




.9 



N = 283 



, It is seen that* R- 3 students achieved better comprehen- 
sion than vocabulary growth between pre and post testing. 
Since students start 'out lower in comprehension, this 
finding is expected. It is important to note that 'on post- 
testing, students' scores wqre nearly , eqyal , Stxidents are 

\ 

> 10 . 

I 



one year and one monbh behind grade level pn^the pretest 

and are one year "behind' on the^ pos ttes't . This shows 

* ■* 

(JTverall ^gain of one moiith in ac^dition to the amount 
expeQ:ted TJuring the ye^r- 

CTBS S- 4 Read ing AchiGvcment Means 

- «sj., . ^ . , *<■ — ■ — — — ' — j9 " ' ■"^-^-'y 'c^ y _ . . . , . * .* 

(Matched Cases) ' N'- ' 



Pre 



Post 



Dif f . 



'Reading 
Vocabulary 



R. S 



36 



36. 5 



G.E. 



11. 6 



11.9 



Reading 
Compreheii3 ion 



R.S 



* 37.4 



43 



G.E 



11.3 



13.0 



1.7 



Total R(?35(3iing 



R.S 



7^ 

76 ■ 



, G . E . 



11. 5 
12.2 ' 
. 7 



N 31 



St-udents who took CTBS l^evel 4 I'orin S were also 
higher in Comprehension scopes than in vocabulary. There 
was a certain amount^ Of, "ceiling" effect with these, students 
This means ' that so niEi^iiy students achieved the maximvim 
score on the tes-t that there was little room left for 
.them 1,0 show hoAV much they really knew. 
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CTBS S-3^?athemgiticp Achievement Means 
" ~^ (Mooched Cases) 

I 

Mathematics 



N =« 283 



Students gain principally in Math Computation 
skills, though gai'ns that are twice what is expected 
are shown also in concepts "and application. Students 
start out' one year, three months behind in math and end 

Up at grade level for a. net gain of one year three 

- " . ■ ' J - 

months in addition to the gains to be expected com- 
pared to national norms. Students gain 2.9 months of 
achievement^^^r each month in the program- 
Table I shows the gains graphically f^r receding 

\ 

and mathematics during the year/ It can be seen that 

♦ 

mathematics achievement is tremendously large during 





Coraoutation 


Concepts 


Applications 


Tat^l 




R.S. 


G.E. 


R.S. 








G.E. 


R.S. 


G.E 




Pre^ 


20. 


6.5 


12 * 


7, 


0 . 


ii 


6.6V 


40 - 


*6. 


7 


Post ■ 


32 


• 8.9 


17 


8. 


8 


15 

I 


'8,2 


63- ' 


8. 


7 - 


Dif f * 

. 1 .■^1 — 




2.4 




1. 


8 




1.6 




2. 


0 



12 



the yoar compared to roaming achi'evenient and that 
both lines 'get closer to* the national average by \ 
the time of tlie posttest* This' indicates that' the 
stude^nts actually ''6au^ht-up'' to the national ^standards 
djjT^ing-^the year in fnathemat ics , 
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8.5^- 



\ 

TABLE I ' 
AVEBAGE ACHIEV^IMENT. GAINS 

(in G,E; Units) 



8.0- 



7.5- 



7.0' 



0^ 



6.5- 



— -I 

Pretest 



Posttest 

^ National Norms 8.0-8.7 
= Reading Mdans 

thematics Means* 

. *\ 

Per month ^gains: 

Reading: 1.3 

Mathematics : 2,9 
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CteS S-4 Mathema'tics Achievement ^ Means 



(Matched Case^a) 



Computation 

g4e. 



Pre 



40 



Post . 4^ 
Diff ^ 



10, 3 . 



13-6 



3.3 



•Concepts 
R,S. G.E 



Mathema tics - 

Applications 



20 



25, 



10. 3 



13.6 



3.3 



R.S. 



21 
25 



G.E. 



10. 6 
13.^6 
3.0 



Total 
R.S . - G.E. 

82. 10.3 

98 ' 13.6 

3.3 



N « 31 ^ 

*Due to the fact that all students achieved the 
maximum on this test, it is not possible to determine their 
actual level- of performance. Growth in all areas was maxi^nhl 



for the number of test items 



^ttidents who wore in thus program for two consecutive 
years and who took both pre .and posttests both years wore . 
singled out f or a^sjpecial longitudinal study. There were 

t 

208 such students. The- following -table shows the results . ' 

of the mathematics data. 

Since there was a spven month interval between both 
pre and po^sttests, we would expect a one year and four 
months overall gain in achievement over the two year period. 
We can -see that students gained three years and eight months 
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■ . TABtir II 

Mathematics Longitudinal. Data '76-78 
^ ' ' (Mattrhe'd Cases) 



\ ■ ••• 










•G,E. • 





Unmatahod 
-iiongitudinal'^ 
Data 




Pre 


•76 


60 






• 430 


7 -■ ■ ■ > 

•76-77 • 

5.^ ■ • 




Post 


'77 


• 72 




6.5 


460 


N«292 

7.. 3 


' 77-78 


Pre 


'77 


4i 




6.3 


453 


' 77-78 
6.7 


S~3 


Post 


'78 


7^ 


f 


9.3 


544 


N«283 

8.7 



which i\jr^wo years and four months greater gain than one would 
■expect compared to' national norms. * 

Unmatched Data for the previous year and this year 

* * 

is also shown in G.E. units only.- We can compare two year 

growth for all students and^ two year growth, for' only students 

Actually in the program two years. Students in the program 

two years straight learn an additional six mont;hs of achieve- 

ment compared to the overall group. This .finding shows that 

. ... 
though both groups achieve at grade level, the two year 

) ■ ■ 

students achieve six months beyond gr^de level (9.3, G.E.) \ 
compared to the one year group. it should also be noted at 
this point that both groups stdrt out nearly the same in- grade 7 

» 

Longitudinal group *=5.5,G.E. 
. All students ^ 5-6, G.E. 



These findi^aigs suggest that "the program has 
maximal effect in mathematics when students st^/ in for ' 
two' consecutive years, "Shis finding is further enhanced- 
sii^ce 208 of the students, or*71% of the first year stu- . 
dents "did stay in the jprbgram both years. \ 

w$ t a tl s t i c a 1 Summa ry, , ~ ^. ^ . 

1. students achieved 1.3 months of achievement for. 
each month of instruction in reading. The progra/n shows 
nine months of achievement for seven months in the program. 
Compared to last year, this figure is 4 months less. Last 
year rcssading gains were 1-3 years for seven months. 

2. Students achieved a one year and three months 
extra gain in addition to the expected seven months in math 
leaving them exactly at grade level in math and showii^ an 
over-all gain of two years of achievement fq^^^seven months 
in the program. This compares to 1.7 years of growth for 
seven months last year. 

3. Relatively pnequal performance in achievement 
gains was shown for math teachers in the program during 
the year roveaJing that o^o. teacher showed less gains 
even though they started the year with students who were 
achieving slightly higher than other classes. 

4 . Comparing the achievement of students over a 
two year period in mathematics, we saw that the students 
who stayed in the program for the full two years achieved 

17 ' •' 



6 months more than those who didn't, leaving bhem 6* 
liiont|;is at^ad of ^ade level. Seventy-one percent of the 
Students who started the program in 'S76 were still in the 
program at the end of 1978. ' . , 
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B- CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT INDICATORS 
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student Attitu^Q Scale 

A student survey and cfleuss room observations wore 
used to assess the qualitative components of the learning 

« 

prograin. Thi^ method coiTibines bo(th'""hard" Mata and the 
so^jfiewhat subjective interpiretotiorus of a clasgrooi^ visitor 
to produce an overall- index of th^ 'type- of classroom 
environment typical of tl^e R~3 readi'ng mx^ mathematics 
program. This dat^ relates to the evdlviation of Ob^ec- , 
tive IV. ' ' • * 

Students 'were given the attltudsft^al scale in 
October. This scale a^ssesses ^tudent^ attitude in .six 
dimensions as fbllows: ^ ' ■ / 

RelationshiojfDitnensions - ' . 



1. AFFILIATION assesses the level of friendship students 
feel for each other, i.e., the extent to ■Cv'hich they 

I 3 ■ ■ ■ 

help each other with homework, get to know each other 
easily, and enjoy working together. 

^ P^^SQri^i Development Dimensions 

2. TASK ORIENTATION measures the extend to which it is 
important to complete the activities that have been 
planned. The emphasis the teacher' places on staying^ 
on the subject matter is assessed. 

System Mair)tenance Dimensions % 

3. ORDER AND dRGANI ZAT--ION assesses the emphasis on students 
behaving in >h orderly and polite manner anc]^ oh* the * 

>. ■ , - 

: .20 
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overall' organization of assignments and classroom 
agtivities.' The degree 'to which students tend to 
remain calm and guiet is considered. 

4. RtJLE CLARITY assesses the emphasis on establishing 
and following a clear set of rules, and on students 
knowing what the consequences will be if they do not 
follow them. An imports^t focus of this subscale is 
the extent to which the teacher is consistent in deal- 
ing with students who- break i;;^l>es* 

5. TEACHER CONTROL measures how strict the teachei;: is 

in enforcing the rules, and the severity of the punish- 

ment for rule infractions. The number of rules and the 

ease of students getting in trouble is considered. 

t 

^ System Change Dxinension 

6. INNOVATION measures how much students contribute to 
planning classroom activities, and the amount of 
unusual and varying actiyities and assigninents planned 
by the teacher. The extent to whig.h the teacher 
attempt^ to use new techniques and encourages creativqj 
thinking in the students is considered. ' ^ 

^ The scale i^s a revised and edited version of a scale- 

known as the Classroom Envi ronmeitt Scale developed by Moos 
and Trickett and published by consur^Thg Psychologists Press 
A face validity trial was given before the testing where 
project teachers reviewed al], items in, each category to 

21 



assess their relationship to the category. Some items - 
were modified and this resulted in the final form of the 

Figure 2* shows the profile of student attitude 

on the six dimensions jevaluated f or . the reading teachers, 

and Figure 3 shows th© same for the mathematics teachers, 

r 

It can be seen fr.6m Figure 2 that all reading teachers' 
profiles are similar tcX^ the other teachers' profiles. 

There is a significant difference' between Order and 
Organization and Teacher Control dimensions and Affiliation 
and Innovation dimensions in Reading. It appears that the 
Affiliation and Innovation* dimensions are lower than the 
other two for Reading classes. 

Figure 3 shows that there is ho significant difference 
between the six Attitude dimensions for the Math students. 
This Figtire does reveal that one teacher is lower in over- 
all Attitude dimension than the other three. This is 
especially true in Task Orientation, Rule Clarity, and 
Teacher Control-. As a result of this finding, a series of 
Teacher observations and a conference was held with this 
teacher. ^ Further study revealed little change ifi this 
teacher's behavior during the year. 
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^ HERBtni HOOVER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

SB/90 Demonstration Program in Reading 
Profile of Student Attitude 





. . . s 

HERBERT HOOVER JUNIOR HIGH SCHQOL 
^ Demonstration Program In Mathematics 4 
Profile of Student Attitude 




CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS 



* Introduction 



During the school year (1977-70), classroom 
observations were made on the Rp3 program©. The 
observer entered the room and spent approximately 20 
minutes listening to student/teacher intera"ction , class 
pa^rticipation, student motivation, and gi:ibjeot matter 
presentation. This was done once a week on the average. 
A copy of the observation from which was developed to 
r-ecord data in a Standard format is shown in Appendix I. 
At Herbert rioover, each Math classroom had an interest 
center filled with handouts and booklets of mathematical 
instruction. A sampling consisted of the following: 
(1) puzzle picture handout to make your own protractor 
and scale? (2) four booklets on Algebra by Peter Rasmussen; 



(3) contracts on percents, fractions, decimals; (4) con- 
tracts to learn the coordinates of a point from a graph, 



(5) how to square a number and take the square root of 
perfect squares; '(5) contrnpts on whole numbers. 



The Reading program used SRA, contracts on grammar, 
vocabulary and SGntonce structur(5. They used movies^ games 
handouts, for spqlling, phonics, pocketbobks f or rtreading , 
actioo games, and (SAR I) Systematic 'Approach to Reading 



•graph a linear equation and find the slope^^of a line; 




Improvement . 
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The Curriculum Resource teachor for the Roading 
program at Hoovisr is a certified teachor who has a strong . 
background in Junior High curriculum devQlopment. Sho 
was responsible foi; leading a group planning meetings, 
coordinating teachers, and organizing and holding weekly 
staff meetings. She plans and conducts in service train- 
ing for teachers not aocustomea to this unco^unon, new 
experience of R-a instruction, searches out and introduces 
new study material, games and simulations. The resource 
teacher plays a support role for the R-3 staff, responsible 
directly to the project director and at times travels to 
different schools and conferences to explain the project to 
interested educators. She must keeK «t>i*^ast of current 
curriculum ideas and materials and relay relevant infor- 
mation to toachets . 

The R-3 teachers are experienced, mature, confident 
of their teaching abilities, well organized in planning ^ 
and instruction, supportive and able to work as part of 
a team. ' They are expected to introduce new instructional 
techniques and at times introduce regular -^taff instructors 
to R-3 goals and methods, and to develop special relation- 
ships with the R-3 students. 

The ^ R-3 teachers have one instructional aide each and 
they are a vita3^ asset to the program. The most important 
,role for the aide is helping. They move around the classroom 
helping students with individual, small group work ag^ 
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* contracts. They «»ssist tQachqrs i|i planning and manage- 

ment of student activities and pierfprm some clerical duties. 
They are competent in the subject and also are able to - 
work as part of a team and attend all in-service meetings. 

The R-3 Program curriculum consists of Math contracts, 

games and simulations to motivate students. Once each 

t 

school year, students participate in an overnight field 
trip called "Intensive Involvement" which 4.s a culmination 
of weeks of preparatory classj, work. 

The learning contracts are programmed with each 
sequential coVi tract increasing in complexity, knowledge, 
and skills. ^ 

Observation Schedule 

The observer visited the school twice a week and 
the classrooms of each sch6ol once a week. The sui'vey 
began in October '77 with more observations taken in the 

♦ 

latter part of school year. 
^ ' • There wore seven areas of student/teacher/aide 

observation data collected. Each is listed below and 
briefly described 

1. Atmosphe re of the Classroom if the quietness 
or noise, in the room was related or unrelated to work; 
many or few people interacting at one time; one. person 
talking; quiet/noise. 
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2, MovGirient in the Classr^oom — many or few people 
moving around the classroomi one person moving around the • 
classroomT no physical movement in the classroom, 

3, CurriculuiTi Activity — what was going on in the 
classroom, e,g,, directions, discussions, clerica:^ work, • 
discipline .of - students, skills, games, simulations, and 
homework, contracts, testing or reading. 

4, Class Orga nization — how the interaction between 
persons in the class was taking place? was it by lecture, 
small groups, one-to-one, or working independently. 

5, staff Ra pport with Class. Comments from staff, 
teachers; aides, students or observer. 

6, InstructieKi ^al Procedures — as many as were 
applicable could be checked from the following: a) posi- 
tive disci™ ne, b) materials available as supplements to 
activity, c) interest centers, and d) arrangement of stu- 
dents in classroom benefits particular instructional 
activity. 

7, Perc entage of Student Mo tivation — percentages 
(10%, 25%, 50%, 7'5%, 80%, 85%, and 90%) of active participa- 
tion. 

Results of Ob servations - Mathematics ■ • 

Table III shows the results of the 21 observations 

I 

taken of the Math program. 
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Atmosphere 

The majority of the time (.55) the atmosphere 
of the Math classrooms at Hoover was a few stude4:its, 
teachers, and aides interacting any one time as 
opposed to a quiet classroom. At all times the 
activities were work related. 

» 

Movement 

The majority of the time (.55), few people 
were interacting and moving about the room. Most 
wore in their seats working along with help from 
the Math teacher and aide. 

Curricular Activity 

There was a heavy emphasis on discipline (.36 - 
.42) -by teacher and aides to keep the students working 
and to be 'quiet and * concentrate on their contracts, 
which was the major activity of the students (.61). 
There were toisting days and drills, games, contract 
work, make-up work and reviews. Students knew what 
was expected of them, since assighmonts were written 
on board. Teachers spent the majority of time (61%) 
on contract work and doing'^^araes and simulations 
(26%). 

Class Organization 

The least used classroom seating was small groups 
(.08 teachers and .38 students). Students wore cpm- 
fortable working independently (69%) and asking for 
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help, where students were being helped by teachers 
62% of the time. 

Staff Comments ^ 

The teacher/student rapport was excellent. 
Students said what was on their minds, and the 
teachers were always in control of the situation. 
The atmosphere was one of open communications and 
flexibility. Students were usually happy and the 
climate of the classroom was one conducive to 
learning. 



The learning centers at Hoover Math classrooms were 
not well organized, yet they were usually well* 
stocked. The arrangement of the students in the 
room was beneficial to learning and materials were 
always available for work. Teachers were observed 

« 

to be involved with discipline 36% of the time, and 

aides 42%. Perhaps this is in part due to the 

young age of most Jr. High students* 

i 

Student Motivation was generally high^ fifty-two 
(52%) percent' of the time. Ninety (90%) percent of 



students were actively participating; and .seWed 



ehger to learn ney concepts. 




/ 
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TABLE III 



SAN JOSE UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT - DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 
' (Mat^ieuiatJLce) 





Claaaroom Observation Rating Sc«i 










STUDENT 


TEACHER 


AIDE 


1. 


Atmosphere 

Many people interacting at ^ 
on© tiuve^ 










A few people interacting at 
one time 


TO/ C C 
1// . JJ 


13/. 62 


13/. 65 




One per{5on talking 

■ , . ij - I.I ■ ■'^ I II ^ ■ - — - 


2/, 09 


a/. 38 


"17730- 




Quiet 


.'•8/. 36 


9 


1/ . 05 




Jliy U.X. J. v^JLcAUUVi \J X. \^A.,IX K^y^^ 

to work. 




21 


20 


/ • 


Mo V am ant 

Many people moving around 
classroom 










A few people moving around 
^ classroom 


11/. 55 


11/. 55 


11/. 58 




One person moving arotjnd 
classroom 


XI . VJ 


8/. 40 


4/. 21 




No physical movement in 


8/. 40 


1/ . 05 


4/. 21 


3. 


Curricular Activity (what) 


N-20 


20 


19 

> 




Directions 




18/. ^6 


5/.1A 




Discussion 


■ 3/:io 


zU/ . JU 


q / . 11 




Clerical 




1/ . 01 


10/ . Zo 




Discipline 




zi/ .Jo 


1 J / * M / 




Skills (name) 










Games - Simulations 
Name 


8/. 26 








Homework 


1/.03- 








Contract 


19/; 61 


■""5/:04 


2/. 06 




Class Organization (How) 


N-31 
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Lecture 


/ 


6/. 23 






Small Groups 


9/. 38 


2/. 68 


2/. 12 




One--to-0ne 




18/. 69 






Independent Work 


— HTTSr" 






5, 


Staff Rapport with Class (Comment 


s) 


■■^6": 


1^ 
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TABLE III 



Continued 



Instruotional Procedures (check as many as ar© 



21/1. 



17/. 81 
21/1. 



c . 



positive discipline 



b. materials available as supplement! 
• to activity ~ , " 



interest canterja 

arrangement of 8tud©ivtB in 
room benefits particular 
instructional acti'vity 



Student Motivation 



a. Actively 

participating 
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10,% 


25% 


50% 






6/.29 



3.9 



75% 



4^. 19/ 



90% 



11/, 5 



N « 21 



Results of Observations? - Readlnc^ 

Table IV shows the results of the 27 observations of 
the Reading Program, ' . - 

1. Atmosphere 

The majority of the time the atmosphere of Hoover's 
Reading Program was quiet, eighty-one percent of our observa- 
tions showed students to be taking tests or reading. Fox 
ten minutes every day students participated in "Star Time" 
where they spent this time reading whatever* they chose- to 
read. > 

2. Movement 

Very little movement on the part of the s/udents"^' 
was seen. Eighty-five percent of the time there was no " 
physical movement in the classroom. The Reading classes 
were more quiet than the Math classes, and highly productive 
in terms of student motivation. In every observation, we 
saw over 90% of the students actively participating. 

3. Curriculum Activity 

The students mostly work on contracts (78%) such as 
one on advertising campaigns and working with newspapers. 
Review for tests in spelling, AIM tests and CTBS tests. 
Reading one of five novels, listening to taJjfc or watching a 
movie, contei^ts, and writing stories. TeacheYs predominantly 
(.40%) spend time giving directions to student^, and discussinc 
work (28%)^- Aides' activities were mostly clerical (24%) and 
discipline (26%). s 

4 . Class Organi zation 

. Most of the time (.78) the students worked 
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independently on projects or contracts or sat in the 
reading corner with a book. Teachers and Aides always 
worked onejto-one w.l.th stud(^nt3. Few lectures were ever 
given and nore observed. 

5. St&f £ Rap port 

The English teachers at Hoover are excellent, 
highly professional and creative. ' They share a special 
rapport with their students and motivato them to read on 
their own time. They know their ^j5ubject will and can . 
tranfer th^ knowledge easily. . 

6 . Instructional Procedure s 

There was a high degree of positive discipline 
(96%) and the students respected the teachers. Materials 
we/re always available, interest centers organized, 
labeled, neat and well stocked with handouts and books. 
The attractive reading corners were well used and the 
seating beneficial to learning. 

7 . Student Mot i vation 

Students in Hoover Reading classes were always 
highly motivated. There was very little fooling around, 
in every observation -over 90% of the students were actively 
participating. 
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TABLE IV 

SAN j6se unified school district 

DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 
(READING) 

Classroom Observation Rating Scale 



••- ■ 

Atmosphere 

Many people fnteractlng 
at one tlme^ 


STUDENT 


TEACHER 

. . ^ T 1 I in-i* 


AIDE 


TUTOR 


0 


0 


0 


0 


A few people Interact tng 
at one time 


3/. 12 


5/. 21 






One person talking 


2/. 08 




6/. 29 




Quiet 


21/,8l 


A/, 17 


1 1 / . 52 


1/-5 


ANote If related or 
unrelated to work- 
Movement 


N-26 


N=2^ 


N'«21 


N«2 


Many people moving around 
classroom 


0 


0 


0 


0 


A few people moving arounc 
c1 assrooms 


i ' 

1/ ♦ Oo 


1 9 


5/ • 25 


I/O 


One person moving around 
classroom 


2/, 08 


17/. 65 


5/. 25 




No physical movement In 
classroom 


22/ -85 


^/ . Oii 


10/. 50 


1/.5 


Currlcular Activity (What) 
Dt rect Ions 


N'«26 
• 


N-26 

27/ -^0 


N«20 
■ 8/. 23 


N~2 

I/.25 


Dl scuss Ion 




I9/.2B 


3/.o$ 




^Clerical 




I'/.OI 


10/, 29 




Dtsclpl Ine 




I2/J8 


9/. 26 


2/. 50 


Ski 1 Is (name) 


2/, 06 


J^/.06 


3/:09 




Gam^s - Simulations 
Name 


5/. 16 


l/.Ql 


I/. 03 


I/.25 


Homework 


2/. 06 








Contract 


18/. 58 


3/.Q'* 


1/.03 




Oas-s Organization (How) 
Lecture ^ » 


N»=31 


N=67 


N-35 




^ Smal l Groups • 










One^tO'-One 


V.17 


23/100^ 


17/100^ 


6/100% 


Independent Work 


18/. 78 








•■ 1 


N«^3 


.W-23 


W-17 


W-6 



TABLE IV Contlnutsd 



5/ Stafr Rapport with Class (ConMnents) 



6. Instructional Procedures t^heck as mar^y as are appircable) 



26/. 96 


a . 


positive discipline 


. 27/. 1 


b. 


n>aterlals available as supplements to activity 


267.96 


c . 


Interest centers 


27/1 . 


d. 


arrangement of students in room benefits particular 
I ns truct lonal ac t I v I ty 


7. Student 


Motivation 



10% 



Percentage 



25* 



50% 



75% 



30% 



a, . actively 

participating 



27/100% 



N==27 Observations. 



> 
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PROCESS EVALUATION 

A. Jnplementation Evaluation 

Indicators for Recoininendations 
from 1976-1977 Evaluation Report 



1 
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EVALUATION RECOMMENDATION 



Teachers in both reading and matheniatics need a 
common preparation time for use in team planning. 
In addition, it is suggested th^ either a master 
teacher be appointed, or the resource teacher be 
used to organize and conduct a formal weekly 
meeting which would have as its focus in-@ervioe 
education for documented teacher needs developed 
from in-service needs assessment giv^n at the 
beginning of the year* " 

In order to' expedite the statistical report to 
the state, develop an evaluation system for CTBS 
scoring which. is independent of the district 
testing program. 

Improve time spent and method of tabulating the 
results of the classroom observations to include 
a 'summary of each visitation to the teacher and 
project director in order to systematize data 
collection from that source. 



KEYt 4 J Completely Met 

3 1 Partially Met 

.2 1 Not Met 

0: No Data Collected 



ACTION TAKEN 



A common prep time 
was available. 



A resource teacher for 
Reading was hired. 



Us© of an outside 
scoring firm was 
enabled. 



An observation form 
was developed and 
revised in concert 
with key staff mem- 
bers for use during 
the year. 
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EVALUATIOl^ RECOMMENDATION 



4, In-^service is needed in the following areas: 

a. interpersonal relations between teachc^ra 
and aides 

b. parent involvement and participation in the 
function of the R-3 program 

c. more extensive in-service on pre-intensive 
involvement 

choosing from options in the curriculum 

e. teaching human values in the curriculum 



Improve coordination between managemen^t decisions 
and staff function are needed - 



Contracts need revision and extension of their 
rai>ge for both high achieving and low achieving, 
students* This is true for reading and mathe- 
matics. 



KEY: 4? Completely Met 

3? Partially Met 

2: Not ^^et 

Oi No Data Collacte<f 



ACTION TAKE^ 



All in-service areqfs 
were handled in' 
weekly meetingi?^ ror^ 
Readiijg- Mathematics 
missed area- 4b and 4e 




A management calendar 
was developed and dis-- 
tributed to staff and 
management activities ^ 
listed on a weekly 
bulletin board. 



KEY! 4 J , Completely Met 

3 1 Partially Met 

2i Not Met 

Os No Data Collected 



EVALUATION RECOMMENDATION 


ACT^ION TAKEN 


i 

7. Parent participation should be increased. 




0 




rocommended as follows; 




r 


a, develop better bus accoiranodations in terms 
bf scheduling departures. 

. . - . .1. - • -- - ■■ 




4 


4 > 


holc3 a ^luora extensive pre-service worjcpxiup 
for staffs 




4 




c. improve the quality of evening activities. 




4 


• 

See 1,1. evaluation. 


d, do the i.I, in 2 visits of 3 days rather than 
the 4 visits of 1-1/2 days, this would limit 
the "rushed" feeling expressed by students 
and staff. 




2 


This could not be done 
due to money factors. 


€ 

e. revise or eliminate and replacfet clean our 
scene, save our seas, and the ecology game 
rated lowest by student^. 




2 


to be done during 
Summer *78 



50 
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KEY? 4 1 Completeily Met 

3: PairtiaH^Y Met 

2 J Not Met / 

Oi No Data Collected 



EVALUATION RECOMMENDATIQN 



allow students itior^ free time (if over a 
3-day period) . 



Alternate the recreation .and activity type of 
events with the curriculum events to bre^k yp 
the day and actively involve both staff and 
learner." 



Staff time involved , in dissemination should be limited 
somewhat , 




ACTION TAK^IN 



See I.I, evaluation. 



Since a Title IV 
project was approved'^ 
for funding, dis- 
crimination efforts 
by- the project, staff 
time spent in this 
act^ivity was drastically 
reduced . 
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Survey of Instructional Aide Activi1 :i es - Mathematics 

In November 1977 all teachers and aides in the 
Ma'th program completed a survey of instructional aide 
activities. The aides could be rated on 23 different 
activities (very satisfactory, satisfactory, not satis- 
factory, not being done) and, in addition, it was to be 

V ■ ■ -- ■ ..... ..... 

decided whether each activity should ^be a part^of the 
aide's responsibility. The 23 activities included were 
the followipg.: 

1. Showing mutual respect. 

2. Discovery of new skiUs, interests in classroom activities. 
3* Performing clerical duties. > 

4. Performing instructional duties, 

5. Operating to prevent use of disciplinary measures. 

6. Using disciplinary measures consistent with teacher 
philosophy. 

7. Providing an objective look at classroom atmosphere. 

8. Est:ablishing and miaintaining good communication with 
teacher. . - 

4 

9. Establishing and maintaining good communication with 
parents* 

10. Discussing philosophy of classroom procedures with teacher/ 
aide. 

11 • Viewing wqrk with the teacher /aide as a cooperative 

(team) venture, ' , . 



12. Participants in les.son planning. 

13* /Following standard office procedures- 

■ : . 4 3 
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1A» Learning to use all classroom equipment, 

15, Using self dlrqction and autonomy in vbrk In the clas«roon). 

Assuming reoponsiblll ty to sec what needs to be done and 
to do tts^ 

16. Acceptanctst of constructive criticism In a positive manner, 
17* Being on tiirae to class. 

18- Regular attendance at class. 

19* Notify teacher/aide of anticipated absence whan po^ail)le, 

20. Assisting students in specific instructional tasks, work 

assignments^ 

21. Monitoring class in teachar^s abeenca. .% 

22 Willing to work extra time on occasion when necessary with 
mufual agreement . 

23. Demonstrating self--control of emotions. 

Teacher 1 stated that the aido conductod all 
activities very satisfactory and that they all should be 
a part of the aide's responsibility. The aide thought 
that she conducted alJ activities, but rated herself 
"satisfactory" on discovery^of new skills and performing 
clerical duties. She did not state which activities shoul'd 
be a part of her responsibility. 

Teacher II felt that all activitief except estab- 
lishing and maintaining good communication with parents' 
should be a part of the aides' responsibilityT" that 
particular item they were not sure about. The Aide felt 
that all items should be a part of their responsibility. 
The teacher also felt that their Aide did not establish 
communication with parents, but the Aide felt that this 
was done very satisfactorily, 
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Teacher III again felt that all items should be, a 
part of the aide's responsibility, but the aide felt that 
discovery of new skills, interests in classroom activities 
and performing instructional duties should not be a part of 
<^n aide ' s ^responsibility . Those items were among the few 
that the teacher rated the aide satisfactory on, whereas 
she rated her aide very satisfactory on most other items. 

Teacher IV also felt that all items should be a pact 
of the aides' responsibility and so did their aide. The 
teacher rated the aide very satisfactory on all it ems ljut 
participating in lesson planning, learning to use all . ' 
classroom equipment and acceptance of constructive criti-- 
cism in a positive manner- In these items, the aide Was 
rated satisfactory • It is interesting that the aides rated 
themselves satisfactory on these items, 

Reading 

In Novemiber 1977, two of the four teachers and none 
of the aides in the reading program completed a survey of 
instructional aide activities, 

Teacher I rated her aide very satisfactory on all 
23 items, but she did not say whether the activities should 
be a part of her responsibility- Teacher II also rated 
her aide ver^" satisfactory 6n all items and felt that they 
all should be a part of the aide's responsibility. 
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Duo to the lack of participation of 2 teachers and 
alif aides on this survey, it is not possible to make a 
comparison between teacher and aide responses. 

gtaff Attitude Survey - Reading 

V 

In April 1978, a school survey of interpersonal 
relationships was given to the Math teachers and aides 
in the program. Three teachers and three aides responded 
to the survey. One of the teachers had 0-3 years teaching 
experience and the other two, 6-10 years. Of the aides, 
two had 0-3 years experience, and one aidp had 4-6 years 
experience.' . The survey asked questions in the areas of 
in-service needs, attitude to self and others, abilities, 
attitude Uo students, attitude to the program, att^itude 
to support services and aide-teacher activities. Most 
questions were rated on a scale from 1--5, one being the 
lowest (not at all true, acceptable, etc.); 5 being the 
highest (very true, very acceptable, etc.), the rest of 
the questions could bo answered "yes" or "no." 

In-Serv ice Needs 

The teachers and aides were asked whether they would 
like to bo better informed oX what other teachers/aides 
were doing in their respective class:^ooms, whether they 
would be interested in, learning new techniques with the 
disciplinary problem students and whether they were clear 

X 

regarding the role oX the teacJhing aides.' The survey also 
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Question 



1. I would like to be better informed 
of what other teacher/aides are 
doing in their respective class- 
rooms 

!)■ does not apply 2) very untrue 
3) tends to be untrue 4) tends to 
be true .5) very true 



I a^ interested in learning new 
techniques with the disciplinary 
problem students 

1) does not apply 2) very untrue 
3) tends to be untrue 4) -tends to 
be true 5) very true 

I am clear regarding the role of our 
teaching aides. 

1) does not apply 2) very untrue 
3J tends to be untrue 4) tends to 



I have adequate information and 
skills to teach the underachiever 

1) does not apply 2) very untrue 
3} tends to be untrue 4) tends to 
be true 5) very true 



Overall, the relationship between 
our teaching aides and the teachers 
ts i:onducive to a good learning 
atmosphere 

1) does not apply 2) very untrue 
3) tends to be untrue 4) tends to 
be- true 5) very true 



Regarding my knowledge of the 
environmental (socioeconomic, 
familiar) background of our 
studehts, I feel 

1) N/A 2) unaware 3) fairly 
aware 4) aware 5) very 

awa re 



^^y knowledge about how to teach the 
gifted student is 

1} N/A 2) inadequate^ 

3) questionably adequate 

4) adequate 

5) very adequate, 



Teacher/Aide {% ) 



33%/66% 



33%/0 



33%/33% 



■ 5 



33%/6C% 66%/33%- 



66%/33% 33%/66% 



33%/ 100% 



0/33% 



100%/ 100% 



100%/ 100% 



33%/0 ' 33%/0 



33%/33% 66%/0 
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asked whether they have adequate Information and skills 
to teach the underachievors , whether the relationship 
between aides and teachers is conducive to a good learning 
atmosphere, how awat-e they were of the environmental back- 
gj*ound of their students and how adequate their knowledge 
about how to teach the gifted student is. In the area of 
in-'Service needs, all teachers and aides stated that they 
were interested in learning new techniques with the dis- 
ciplinary problem student, that they had adequate informa- 
tion and skills to teach the underachi^er that they were 
clear regarding the role of the teaching aides and that the 
relationship between the teaching aides and the teachers 
is conducive to a good learning atmosphere- 

One-third of the teachers and aides would like to be 
better informed of what other 'teachers ahd aides are doing 
in their respective classrooms, but the other two-thirds 
would not. Two of the 3 aides felt that their knowledge 
of how to toach the gifted 'student was questionably adequat< 
the third aide felt that it was* adequate as also one of the 
teachers felt. The other two teachers, however, felt that 
Xheir knowledge in this area was very adequate. 

AttJJ^ude^:to_Se^ ^ 

'^The questions about their attitude toward themselves 
and others Included whether the teachers and aides felt 

that their colleagues understand them, hqw they f-t^ei , about 

* i 
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Teacher/A1de {%) 



Question 


a 


b 


c 


d 


e 


1. I 

a) 
c) 
. d) 


feel that colleagues understand me. 
N/A *b) ver^ untrue 
tends to be untrue 
tends to be true e) very true 






20% 


60% 


1 

20% 


2. W1 
a) 

c 

e) 


th respect to n\y colleagues I feel 
N/A b) withdrawn 
it varies d) fairly open 
verv ooen 








66%/ 

33% 


33%/ 
66% 


/ .... 

3. A student discussion regarding the 
learning process in an academic ' 
classroom situation is 
a) N/A b) Not relevant 
• c) questionable d) relevant 
e) very relevant 








66%/ 
0 


33%/ 
100% 


4, I find n\yself enjoying teaching 
a) much less b) less and less 
cj the same as I've always ,felt 
d) more and more e) very much more 




33%/ 
0 


33%/ 
66% 


33%/ 
33% 




5. A teacher has the right to impose his 
values on students 
a) not at all b) very little 
cj somewhat d) to a good degree 
e) very much , 


66%/ 
0 


0/ 

33% 


0/ 
66% 


33%/ 
0 


• 


6. Group cohesion and barmony as a 
result of the relationships between 
different faculty members is . 
present at our school 
a) not at all b) to a small degree 
cj to an average degree 
dj to a .good degree 
e) to a large degree 






100%/ 
33% 




0-/ 

66% 



7. Has your experience with parents of R-3 children been positive? 



Yes 


No 


66%/ 66% 

• 
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them and whether they enjoy teaching. The survey also 
asked the teachers and aides about the relevance of a 
student discussion regarding the learning process in ah 
academic classroom. Eighty percent of toaclvars and aides felt that 
their colleagues understand thera and they said that they 
feel fairly or very open to t^^n. They also all stated 

that a student discussion regarding the learning process 

t 

in an academic classroom situation is relevant or very 
relevant, though aides felt more strongly about this. 

One teacher and one aide said that thoy enjoy tleach- 
ing more and more, one teacher and two aides, that they 
enjoy it the same as always, and one teacher enjoys teach- 
ing less and less. There was" a general disagreement whether 
a teacher has the right to impose his values on students. 
'l^vo of the three teachers felt that they did not have this 
right at all and the other teacher felt that he did have 
the' right to a good degree. One of the 3 aides felt that 
he had this right very little and the other two felt that 
they did have the right somewhat. . 

Attitude to Students 

" — g ' ' ' ' ■■ ' ' ^— 

Questions In this arOa included whether the culturally 
different student expects special priviltrges from the teachers, 
how accepting teachers and aides felt about the underachiever , 
whether students must and should^^ forced to _16arn and 
whether disciplinary procedures bettveen classrooms should be 



Question 



2, The way I feel about the underachiever who 
doesn't use his potential is 

1) N/a'2) unacceptlve 3) occasionally 

^acoeayinaLi)^^ 



3. Most students must often be forced to learn. 
1) N/A 2) very untrue 3) tends to be 
untnjie4^ 



4. 



Should students be forced to learn? 
1) N/A 2) never 3) sometimes 4) often 



4 



5) at all times 
Disciplinary procedures and restrictions 
.between classrooms should be 

1) N/A 2) unimportant 3) varied 
4) si milar 5) t h g samg^ 



It 1s important for a teacher to be familiar 
with a student's background (his home 
environment, his ethnicity, etc.) 

1) N/A 
untrue 



2) very untrue 3) tends to be 
4) tends to be true 5)_jy^y_lrue, 



Teacher/Aide {%) 



The culturally different student expects 
special privileges from the teachers at 
our school,. 

1) does not apply 2) very untr.ue (3) tends 
to be untrue 4) tends to be true 5) very^- 
true — — 



33%/0 



7. A student's ability determines his performance 
not at all 2) very little 3) somewhat 



1) not at all 2) very little 
JJjto_a_3oodJearee__^^ 



66%/0 



33^^/0 



8. The racial situation at our school affects n\y 
teaching 

1) not at all 2) very little 3) somewhat 
4| to a good degree 5) vej-y much 



33%/0 



0/33% 



66%/ 
100', 



0/66% 



33%/33 



33%/33% 



33%/0 



66%/ 
66% 



33%/66% 



33%/33% 



33X/66% 



0/33% 



100%/ 
100%! 



00%/ 3 3k 0/66% 



66%/33% 



9. Have you seen improvement in R-3 students? ^^^^-^^^^^^ ^ 

b^ motiva_tion to learji 

r Is* this above the expected (based on your pasTew^!^^ 



33%/0 



YES 



33% 100% 



33%/0 
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similar. Th(3 survey also askodf^about the Iraportanoe for 
the teacher to be familiar with a student's background, ^ 
to what degree a student's ability determines his porfor- 
mance, how much the racial situation at the school affects 
the teaching and whether any improvement in self-image ajid 
the motivation tg learn seen is seen in the R-3 student . 

None of the teachers aad aides felt that the . 
culturally different student expects special privileges 
from the teachers at the school and all felt that dis- 
'ciplinary procedures and restrictlo^is between classrooms 
should be similar or the same .and that it is important for 
A teacher to be familiar with a student background. 
All aides stated that they ■have seen improvement in the 

students* self-image and motivation to learn and 2 of 
the three teachers felt this way. 

'IVo-thirds of the teachers and aides thin^that most 
students must often be forced to learn and the other one- 
third thought that this was not true. Two of the aides and 
1 teacher felt that students should often be forced to learn, 
one teacher and one aide felt that they should be forced 
sometimes and the other teacher felt that students should 
never be forced to learn. Two teachers and one aide felt 
that a student ^s ability determines his performance to a 
good degree. One teacher and one aide felt that it does 
somewhat and the remaining aide felt that it does very 
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little. There was also general disagreement whether the 
racial situation at the school affects the teaching. One 
teacher ^aid that it did not at all. One teacher and two 
aides said it did very little. One aide said it did some- 
what, and the other teacher said it did to a good degree. ^ 

Attitude to Support Services 

In this area, teachers and aides were asked about 

* 

the disciplinary support that the counseling staff gives 
the classroom, how they viewed the impa-ct of the resource 
^teacher and how they rated his effectiveness and the 
effectiveness of the teacher or aide they work with. 



Teacher/Aide {%) ' 



Question , 


1 


2 


3 ■ 


4 


5 


K Our counseling staff -supports the 
* classroom with discipline. 

1) does not apply 2) very untrue 
3) tends to be untrue 4) tends 
to be true 5) Very true 








33%/ 
33% 


66%/ 
66% 


2. How do you view the impact of the 
resource teacher? , « 
1) very effective ^ 2) effective 

3) helping me somewhat 

4) needs improvement 


lOOV 
0 


0/ 
66% 








3: Rate the effectiveness of the 

resource teacher (if you have one) 
1,) excellent 2) good '3) fair 
4) poor 5) not applicable 


66^/ 
0 


33%/ 
66% 




• 




4. Rate the effectiveness of the 
teacher or aide you work with 
1) excellent 2) good 
3) fair 4) poor 
5) not appl icabl e 


100%/ 
100% 
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All toachors iand aides agreed that the 
counseling staff supports the classroom, and rated 
the effectiveness of the teacher or aide they work with 
excellent. The impact of the resource teacher was con- 
sidered excellent by the teachers and good by the n^ajbrlty 
of aides. 

Attit ude to Program 

Questions asked in this area included whether 
teachers and aid^s felt that^the H~3/SB-90 Program is 
meeting its objective this year, whether the program 
helps children with their learning problems and whether 
•they want to be involved as a staff member next year- 
It was also asked whether contracts are designed around 
the individual student's needs. 



Teacher/Aide (%) 



Question 


YES 


NO 


1. DO you feel that the R-3/SB-90 Program 
is meeting^ its objective this year? 


100%/100% 




2. Does the prograra^elp children with 
their learning problems, in your 
opinion? a 


100%/100% 


3. Do you want to be involved. next year 
as a staff member in sfehe R-3/SB-90? 


66%/66% 


33%/0 


4. Do you feel that the contracts are 
designed around the individual 
student's needs in your classroom? 


66%/100% 




5. Have you used the career simulations 
in your classroom? (Math staff only) 
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All teachers and aides felt that the R-o/SB-^QO, J 
Program is meetiing its objectives this year and that tl^« ... -.-^^ 
program helps children with their learning probl^ifis. ' ' / 

Two-thirds of the teachers and aides would like 
to be involved next year as a staff member in the program 
and one of the three teachers would not like to be involved. 

* - - • ^ ^'-» • 

Abilities 

^ The questions asked here were how teachers and aide^" 
assessed the effectiveness of their method of teaching 
students of a different ethnic group and the clarity of . 

* 

the role that they are expected to play in their school's 
community. 



Teacher ^Aide (%) 



Question 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. I asslPbs my methods of 
teaching students of a 
different ethnic group 
to be 

1) vory effective 

2) effective 

3) limited 

4) not effective 


100%/ 
10.0% 










2. The role I'm expected to 
play in our schooljs' 
community is 

1) N/A 2) unclear' 
3) varies 4)" clear 
5) very clear 




0/ 
33% 


33%/ 
0 


33%/ 
66% 


33%/ 
0 
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All toachors and uidos assosBod th|ir methods of 
toacbing students of a different ethnic gtotip to bo ^ 
effective. 

There was a disagreement on the question of how 

clear the role <that they were expected to play in 

the school ' s coniraunity . One teacher said it was very 

clear, one that it was clear and one that it varies. 

Two aides said it was clear and the other that it was 

/ 

unclear. » 



Aide-Teachex Activities 

Teachers and aides were asked to check classroom 
activities. The acti^^^tles were remedial work, small 
group work within the class, working with the gifted, media 
preparation, clerical, one to one, parent contacts and 

other. ' 

• Teachers and aides rated the classroom activities 

as follows: 



Activity 


Teachers 


Aides 


Remedial work 


1 00% 


100% 


Small group work with- 1j 
in the class 


100% 


100% 


Clerical ' 


100% 


100% 


■ One to One 


100% . 


100% 


Media Preparation 


66% 


66% 


Working with the gifted 


33% 


66% 


Parent Contacts 


33% 


66% 
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MATHEMATICS 

' In April 1978, the School Survey of IntGrperaon?il 
Relati<?Viships (SSIR) was given to the Reading teachers and 
aiders; Four teachors and four aides responded to the 
survey-' 'iVo of the teachers had 0-3 years teaching expe- 
rience aitd one teachex , 4 ^-6 years . One aide had Q -Jl 
years experience^, one 4-6 ybars , one 6.- 10 years and the 
other aide over 10 years, 

In-Service Needs 



The ^teachers and aides were asked" whether they 
would like to be better informed of what other teachers/ 
aides are doing in their respective classrooms, whether, 
they wouXd be interested ' in learning new techniques with 
the disciplinary problem students and whether they vere 
clear regarding the 'role of the teaching aides. The survey 
also asked whether they have adequate information and skills 
to teach the underachievers , whether the relationship between 
aides and teachers is conducive to a good learning atmosphere 
how aware they were of the environmental background of the^ 
students and how adequate their knowledge about how to teacS 
the gifted student is. In the area of in-service^nceds , the 
teachers "and aides generally agreed on most questions asked. 
All teachers and 3 out of the 4 aides said that they were 
interested in learning new techniques with the disciplinary 
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Question 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


.1 would like to be better Informed 
of what other teacher/5ldes are 
doing in their respective class- 
rooms 

1) does not apply 2) very untrue 
3) tends to be untrue 4) ^tends to 
be true 5) very true 


U/bu% . 






75%/0 


0/25% 


2. I am interested In learning new 
techniques with the disciplinary 
problem students __ . 

1) does not apply 2) very untrue 
3) tends to be untrue 4) tends to 
be true 5) very true 


0/25% 






50%/25% 


50%/.5D% . 


3, I am clear regarding the role of our 
teaching aides. 

1) does not apply 2) very untrue 
3) tends to be untrue 4) tends to 
be true 5) very true ^ 






0/50% 


25%/25% 


75%/25% 


4. I have "adequate Information and 
skills tQ teach the underachiever 

^ 1) does not apply 2) very untrue 
P 3) tends to be untrue 4) tends to 
be true 5) very true 




0/25% 


25%/25% 


0/25% 


75%/0 


5, Overall,, the relationship between 
our teaching aides and the teachers 
is conducive to a good learning 
atmosphere 

1) does not apply 2) very untrue 
3) tends to be untrue 4) tends to 
be true 5) very true 


— . 

- 


0/^5% • 




50%/ 50%* 


50%/25% 


6. Regarding n\y knowledge of the 
environmental (socioeconomic, 
familiar) background of our 
♦jtudpnt'?. I fpel 

1) N/A 2) unaware 3) fairly 
aware '4) aware 5) very 

^ aware , 






0/25% 


50%/ 25% 


50%/50% 


7. My knowledge about how to teach the 
gifted student is 

1) N/A 2) Inadequate 

3) questionably adequate 

4) adequate 

^ 5) very adequate 


* 





0/25% 


75%/75% 


25%/0 
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problem student and that they felt aware or very aware of 
the environmental background of their students , ^ Seventy- 
five (75%) percent of all teachers and aides stated that 
their knowledge about how to teach the gifted student is 
adequate. ' AIL teachers and 3 aides also felt that the rela- 
tionship between the teaching aides and the teachers is 
conducive to a good learning atmosphere, 

one hundred (100%) percent of the teachers and half of tlie aides 
were clear about the role of the aides, the other half 
of the aides were not as sure. Three of the 4 teachers 
and one of the 4 aides felt that they have adequate informa- 
tion and skills to teach the underachievers , ^ however tl.G 
other teacher and 2 of the aides felt tha^t this was not 
true for them. 



Attitude to Self and Others 



The questions focused on staff attitude toward them- 
selves and others and included whether the teachers and 
aides fdilt that their colleagues understand them,' how 
they feel about them and whether they enjoy teaching. The 
survey also asked the staff about the relevance of a 
student discussion regarding the learning process" in an 
academic classroom. In the area of attitude to self and 
others, all teachers and all but one of the 4 aides felt 
that their colleagues understand them and all aides and 
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Question 



1. I feel that tT\y colledgues under- 
stand me. 

a) N/A b) very untrue 
cj tends to be untrue 

d) tends to- be true 

e) very true 



2. WitJI^ respect to rny colleagues 
I feel 

a) N/A b) withdrawn 

c) 1t varies d) fairly open 

e) very open 



A student discussion regarding 
the learning process In an 
academic classroom situation is 

a) N/A b) not relevant 

c) questionable d) relevant 

e ) very relevant 



4. I find myself enjoying teaching. 

a) much less b) less and less 

c) the same as I've always felt 

d) more and more 

e) very much more 



A teacher has the right to impose 
his values on students 



not at all 
somewhat 



e) very much 



very little 
to a good 

degree 



Group cohesian and harmony as a 
result of the relationships " 
between different faculty mem- 
bers is present at our school . 

a) not at all b) to a small 
degree c) to-^an average 
degree d) to a good degree 
6) to a large degree 



1!> 



Teacher/Aide (%) 



a 



0/ 
50% 



25%/ 
0 



50%/ 
25% 



25%/ 

^ 0 ' 



20% 



50%/ 
0 



0/25% 



75%/ 
75% 



25%/ 
25% 



50%/ 
25% 



d , 



60% 



50%/ 
100% 



25%/ 
25% 



75%/ 
50% 



0/25% 



25%/ 
0 



0/ 
25% 



0/25% 



7. Has your experience with parents of R-3 children been positive? 



Yes 


No 


100%/ 50% 


0/25% 







half o£ the teachers said that they felt fairly open towards 
thorn. A student discussion regarding the learning process 
in an academic olassroom situation was considered relevant 
or very relevant by 100% of the teachers and 75% of the 
aides, * 

Seventy-five (75%) percent of teachers and aidel 
.Stated that they enj^y teaching the same as they have • 
always felt and 100% of the teachers and half of thb aides 
felt that their experience with parents of R-S children has 
been positive- A general disagreement was found in the 
answer to the question whether a teacher has the right to 
impose his values on students. Half the aides said that a 
teacher does not have this right at all. One of the 4 
aides and half the teachers felt he had this right, 'very 
little and one aide plus one teacher felt that he had the 
right somewhat. The \-emaining teacher felt- that he had 
the right to a good degree: Group cohesion and harmony , 
was viewed as being present more to teachers than to aides.' 



Attitude to Students 
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' Q\i6s'^ion3 ill this g^re the 
culturally different student expects special ^jrivilegos * 
from the teachers ^ how ' accepting teachers and aides felt • 
about the underachiever , whether students nmi?t and should 
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1. 



4 



3. 



4. 



Teacher/Aide (%) 



Question 



The culturally different student expects 
special privileges from the teachers at 
our school . 

1) does not applv 2) very untrue (3) tends 
to be untrue 4) tends to be true 5) very 
true . ! 



The way' I feel about the underachiever who 
(jpesn't use his potential is 

1) N/A 2) unacceptive 3) occasionally 
^accgp tinq 4) accepting 5) ver y accepting 



Most students must often be forced to learn. 

1) N/A 2) very untrue 3) tends to be 
untrue 4) tend s to be true 5) very true 

Should students be forced to learn? 

1) N/A 2) never 3) sometimes 4) often 
5) at an times 



5. Disciplinary procedures and restrictions 
between classrooms should be 

1) N/A 2) unimportant 3) varied 
4) similar 5) the same 



6. It is important for a teacher to be familiar 
with a student's background (his home 
environment, his ethnicity, etc.) 

1) N/A 
untrue 



2) very untrue 3) tends to be 
4) tends to be true 5) very true 



7. A student's ability determines his performance 
1) not at all 2) very little 3) somewhat 



0/25% 



25%/ZS% 



8. The racial situation at our school affects my' 
teaching 

1) not at all 2) very little 3) somewhat 
4) to a qood degree 5) very much 



Bavloo 



75%/50% 



ZS%/2b% 



S0%/0 



BO%/m 



75V 25% 



50%/ 50% 



25%/ 0 



Have you seen improvement in R-3 students? 

a. self image 

b. motivation to lea rn 
Is this above the expected (based on yoOr past expc rre nceT7 



25%/50! 



25%/25^ 



0/25% 



00%/ 7 5^ 



25%/25 



50%/0 



25%/0 



0/25% 



0/25% 



0/25% 



l5%/ib% 



0/50% 



YES 



100% 
100% 



3M 

50% 



25%/0 



NO 



25%/25% 
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bo forced to learn and whether disciplinary procedures 



askQd about the importance for the teacher to be familiar 
with a student's background, to what degree a student's 
ability determines his performance, how much the racial 
situation at<*the school affects the teaching and whether 
any improvement in self-image and the motivation to learn 
seen in the R-3 s^ludent, ^ 



All teacheife and 3 of the 4 aides felt that 
disciplinary procedures and restric^i^ons between class- 
rooms should be similar and all teachers and aides stated 
that it is important for a teacher to be familiar with a 
student's background. All aides and half the teachers said 



that the racial situation at the school had no affect on 
their teaching . 



Seventy-five (75%) percent of the teachers and 25% 
aides felt that the culturally d4fferent student ddes not 
expect special privileges 'from the teachers at the school, 
however, half of the aides and 25% teachers felt that they 
do. Three-fourths of the teachers and half the aides felt 
'that it is not true that most st^udonts must often be forced 
to learn, but the remaining teachers and aides said that 
they thouglu. this is truo. 

All teachers and aides st.ated that they liave seen 
improvement in thG R-3 students' solf^-image and all 
teachers and half the aides felt that, they see improvement 
in the R-3 students' motivation to learn. 



between classrooms should be similar.' The survey also 



< 
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Attitude To Support Servlcos 

In this area, teachers and aides were asked about 
the support that the counseling sISaff gives 
the classroom, knd' how they rated the ef-f ectivenees of 
the teacher or aide they work with. 



Teacher/Aide (%) 



QCiestion 




2 . 


a 


4 


5 


1,. Our counseling staff supports 
the classroom with discipline. 

1) does not apply 2) very 
untrue 3) tends to be un- 
true 4) tends to bo true 
5) very true 




0/' 
25% 




50%/ 
50% 


50%/ 

0 


2. Rate the effectiveness ef the 
teacher or aide you work with, 

1) excellent 2) good 
3) fair 4) -poor 5) not 
applicable 


50%/ 
50% 


25%/ 
50% 


25%/ 
0 



















In the area of attitude to support services,, it was 
found that all teachers and half the aides felt that the 
counseling staff supports the classroom .with discipline. 
The effectiveness of the teacher ;0r aide they work with 
was rated excellent by half vof the teachers and aides, 
good by one-fourth of the teachers and the other half of 
the aides, and fair by the remaining teachers. 
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Attitude To Program 

Questions asked in this area included whether 
teachers and aides felt that the H~3/SB~90 Program is 
meeting its objective this year, whether the program helps 
children with their learning problems |]fid whether "they Want 
to be involved as a staff member next year. It was also 
asked whether contracts are .designed around the individual 
student's needs whether they have -used career simulations 
in their classrooms and how effective they were- 

Seventy-five (75'i) percent of all teachers and aides 
felt that the R-'3/SB--90 Program |i.s meeting its objectives 
this year and all teachers and aJldos said that the program 
helps children with their language problems and that the 
contracts are designed around the individual student's 
needs in their classroom. All teachers and aides had used 
■career simulation in their classroom, and 75% teachers and 
25% aides felt that it had been somewhat effective, the 
rest felt that it had been either very effective or 
effective. Seventy-five (75%) percent of the aides and 
half the teachers said that they want to be involved next 
year as a staff member in the R-3/SB-90 Program and 25% of 
both groups said that they would n'bt like to be involved: 
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Question 


YES 


NO 


< 

1 Do vou fpel that the R-3/SB-90 

Program U meeting its objective this 
^ year. If not . whV. , 




25.%/0 


2, Does the prograni help chilclreri with 
their ledrning problt'ins, in your 
opinion? 


. 1 00%/l 00% 




..jt . .j-i.. . - . _ . » .... - J -air.. J . ^ J . .T 4 

3: Do you want to be involved next yeur 
as a staff member in the R-3/S13-90? 


sot/ 7 St 


25%/ 
25% 


4. Do you feel that the contracts are 
designed around the individual 
student's needs in your classroom? 


100%/lOOX 




5, H^»ve you used the career simulations 
in your classroom? ,(Math staff only) 


100%/ 100% 





Teacher/Aide {%} 



1 




.,3 


4 


5 


6. Please rate the general effective- 
ness of these career simulations: 


75%/ 
25% 


0/50% 


25%/0 


1] 

2 

3] 

4] 


' Not effective ^ 
Somewhat effective 
Effective 

• Very effective 
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Abilities 

The questionjs as^<.od bore were how teachers and 
aides assessed the effectiveness of their method of teach- 
ing students of a different ethnic group and the clarity 
of the role that they are expected to play in their 

school's community. 

Three-fourths of the teachers and aides assessed 

their methods of teaching students of a different ethnic 
group as effective or very effective. Seventy-five (75%) 
of the teachers and 50% of the aides felt clear about the 
role they are expected to play in their school's community 



Question 



I assess my mothods of teaching 
students of a different ethnic 
group to be 



1) Very effective 3) Effective 
3) Limited ^) Not effective 



. The role I'm expected to play in 
our school's community is ' 

1) N/A 2) unclee^r 

3) varies -1) clear 

5) very clear ^ ^ 



75%/0 



Teacher/Aide {%) 



25%/75% 



\ 



75%/50% 



25%/ 50% 
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Aide-Teaoher Activities 

Teachers and ^ides were asked to^check classroom 

r 

activities. The adtivities were remedial work^ small 
group work within the class, working with, the gifted, 
media preparation, clerical, one to one, parent contacts 
and other- 



Teachers and aides rated the classroom activities 
as follows: • \ 



Activity 


Teachers 


Aleves 


* 

Remedial work 


100% 


100% 


Small group work with the class 


100% 


100% 


ft 

One to one 


100% 


100% 


Clerical 


100% 


50% 


Parent contacts 


75% 


75% 


Media preparation 


50% 


75% 


Working with the gifted 


75% 


* 

25% 
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MANAGEMENT AUDIT AND REVIEW 
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V A ixmnagement audit and teviow was conducted ' 
in February, representatives from the State 

Department of Education (see Appendix 11^ The areas 
of exploration were: 

. 1, Selection of Program Participants 

2. Program Administration 

3. Program Implementation 

4. Isolation and Segregation of Students . 
5- Coordination of Resources 

6. Staff Development \ 
1. Parent and Community Involvement, 
In each area many questions were asked of the 

program especially focusing on the Reading or SB-90 

aspect. 

It should be noted that the program received a 
perfect score in every area by these "outsido" observers 
The two state representatives stated that thoy had 
never given or heard of such a ~"perf ect" review being 
given before. Appendf-x II presents all details o^ ^the 
M.A.R. visit. , ^ 

Si 



d/:mk[Tensive involvement evaluation 



{ 
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One of the mos t . important aspects of the R~3 
progran\ is the intensive Involvement study trip. This 
is provided free to the R-3 children. Students were 
away from home and formal- school 1 1/2 days, and during 
that time were involved in special kinds of school 
lessons^ The Intensive Involvemen-t (I.I*) was- held at 
Camp Campbell in the Boulder Creek area^ ^)^olunteor tutors 

f^hf) Lincoln and Leylandv High Schools who were former R-3 
stildents and teacher aides went on one of the four succes- 
sive trips on May 8-12 . 

' The Intensive ^ Invol\>ement Study Trip presents an 
educational opportunity that goes beyond the traditional 
classroom experiences including: 
^ 1. Lessons that are designed to take advantage 

of the outdoor environment. 

2. lixperiences relevant to reinforcing mathe- 
matics skills. 

3, Providing a wholesome ins trtictional program 
with students , teachers and aides living , 
experientirtg and learning together • 

The students are, grouped with teachers or aides 
for inttjnsive small group instruction, meals, recreational 
'activities an(^ cabin accommodations ^during the trip to 
Camp Campbell. A ralxio of one adult for every ten stu- 
° dents is maintained* at all times. 

' • ' ' ^ ^ 7;2 



r 
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Appendix III lists the schedule of activities for 
eacH session and shows the student evaluation from coni' 
plQted for each student by the person who supervised 
them in their sleeping quarters- 

The students who chose to participate^ (ab&ut 40% 
of tlie students in t>ie prograiii) were CQitunaitt.Qd to the . 
project. 

These I • I • trips submerge the s-tudents in their 
learning process by asking them to look solutions to 

problems using learning from a culmination . oi weeks of 
preparation of math concepts in the cLa^p^room. Staffs- 
parents were invited to attend for support* For sam stu- 
dents it was their first time away from home overnight 
and/or their first time away at a Camp. 

Some of the activities learned at Camp were: Lesson 
on Planning Travel Costs, The Map. Measurer, Career Game, ^ 
Land Grant game stakeout, map making, use of compass, 
survival in space and magical mystery music. 

Some. comments from the staff are following, '*The 
studehts' wore so happy and so eag^Qr that they finished 
each lesson ahead of schedule and had more -free time for 
recreation." "Thoy loved the beautiful YMCA Camp Campbell 
and the jogging, swlraralirg, row boats and the food." "Tliere 
was no night time entertainment sp th^y were bored early / / . 
•and sta,rted running around." (Comments made were a ^Vish for 
a dance of raovie since the O-ra^n band ended very oarljt'Njn 
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the evening,) "The students were on their best behavior 
and ©specially enjoyed the^and grant stake out. 

The R-3 program, as implemented at Hoover Jr, 
High School', incorporates learning through individualized ^ 
instruction, group interaction and p^^^lems r||pLated to 
the real world. All three "learnirig techniques are . 

/ 

accomplished primarily in the^lassrbom. It is clear that- 
the additional learning experience called Intensive 
Involvement has decisiv® advantages over traditional 
school programs in that students can apply their learning 
in real-life situations. 

The Intensive Involvement 1978 was evaluated by 
all of the participating staff (19 staff) and the }^ 
stXTdents who participated. The object of the evaluation 
was to pinpoint the program's strengths and weaknesses, . 
and to ascertain the necessary improvements. This section 
assesses the responses given by both groups and compares, 
them according to their similarities and differences. 

TfeachejrsJ__Evaluations . . ' . 

The teachers' questionnaire was divided intothre 
parts. The first section evaluated the organiz,ation and 
structure; the second, the f acil Uies ; . and the Uiird sec- 
tlon was an attitudinal evaluation. 

A. Organization, and Structure 

The staff was asked to select, the length of time 

: '74 - 
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which would bQ best, for conducting the I.r., how effec- 
tively the transportation to and from the Carap was handled ^ . 
and whether there wa^ enough staff to handle the^ I . I . 
effectively- They were alst) asked to rate the length of 
time allowed for each lesson and to- rate -the physical 
facilitic^s at the Camp. ' ' - 

1. Please select the length of time which would be 

best for conducting the I -I, * 

(') 1 day { y r 1/2. days ( 2 days ' "' ( ) 2 ya'd^iys 
26. "3 ,10.5 „ 21 0 - 



( ) 3 days 
21 



Blank 

21, 



Rate the length of time allowed for each lesson belpW: 



' Too Much 
. - ' Time 


■ 

Just 
Kight 


Too Little 
Time 


Blank 


a- PlVpnlng • 31^5 
travel cos ts - 


.57.8 


5,2 


5.2 ' . 


* 

b-^ Map measTur^r . 15.7 


78, 




5.2 


c. Land, grant 

gaii\e "day 15-7 
run'^ 


78.9 




5.2 




d. Lan<i grant 

gape ''stake- 10.5 
out" 


89.^. 

< 






e, M - a (Music 
Prograjin) 


. 78.9 


15.7 


'3.2 


Jf, . Map making 5*2 - 


4 

52.6 


3.5 ■ • 


10.5 

• If 
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* 


Too Much 
Time 


Just 
Right 


Too Llttlo 
Time 


BlanJk 


Area of land grant plot 


21 




26.3 


5.2 


h. Survival in space 


21 


/t7.3 






i. Land grant request 


15,7 


78.9 




5.2 


Est- travel time 


5.2 


8/. . 2: 




10.5 ^ 





In your opinion, how effectively was the transportation (busing) 
to and from the Comp handled? (Circlo one) 



Very 
effectively 

42.1 



effectively 
42.1' 



so-so 



not so 
effectively 



Blank 
15.7 



4. Was there enough staff to handle the I-I. effectively? 



Yes 
68.4 



No 
21 



Blank 
10.5 



Please rate the physical 
Index^ee listed below: 
(Check oneX 


facilities 
. Poor 


at 


Camp Camp' 
Good 


bell on the , 
'Excellent 


Bl^nk 


a . Sanitation 


5.2 






15.7 


t 


b. Food 


^ 10.5 






^ 5.2 




c . Jiojy£lng_ll^^ 


v2l 






5.3 


26.3 


d. Housin^g: space 

provided 


0 






• 52.6 


5.2 


Recreational facilities 15.7 _ 




32,6 


<y, 31.5' 


r 


f , Lcarnlnjg^ facilities 


15.7 




52.6 _■ 




y ■ 






V 






'« 

« 
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^ There was g©nei'al disagi^^ment about the length 
of time which woufd be best for conductitig the I.I. About 
1 out {3f 4 of the staff felt that one day would be best and 
each 1 ovit of 5 felt that 2 -or 3 days would be best, Aboi:^t 
85% f&lt.that the transportation was handled- very^ -effec- 
tively or effectively and 6 8% felt that there was enough 
staff to handle the I.I, effectively. 

. The staff safd^that the length of time alloyed 

was just right in the lessons land .grant game "stakeout" 
(89.4%), estimated travel time (84.2%), map measurer, land 
grant game "day run", music program and land grant request 
(all 78.9%). ' Around 90% of the staff, rated the sanitation 

and food goOd or excellent, and 9^% rated the recreational 

t 

facilities and lea;t:ning facilities, good or ^excellent 

a 

B. Curriculum 

^ . The questions asked were whether the directions 

were" explicit enough for tho staff to follow the exercises, 
whether the students developed intellectual* questions and 

new insights, in general during the ' I . I . , and whether tho 

I- 

lessons were too qasy, too "hard or just -right. The staff 

was also asked to rate how difficult the administration of 

each- lesson was,. ^' 

-'X. Were the directions explicit enough for you to 
follow the exercises? 

. • Yes No Blank 

9^.. 7 5.2 

:77 58 



2. Do you feel that tho students developed intellectual 
questions and new Insights in geneibal during the 1,1.? 



Yes* 
68. A 



No 
15.7 



Blank 
15.7 



Were tha lessons: 



Too easy 15.7 
Too hard 21 
Just right ^i7.3 



Blank 
15.7 



Administration 



Dif f Icvilt^and 
Cumbersome 


Fit)e 


iOO 

Simple 


Blank 


Rate each leeson below: 
a - Planning travel costs 


10.5 


73.6 




15.7 


b. Map measures 


5.2 


57.8 


21 




c- Le^d grant game 'Mry run'' 


.5.2 


73.6 


10.5 '• 


10.5 


cj. Land grant game "stakeout" 


5.2 


78.9 


5.2- 


10.5 
15.7 


M-3 (Music Program) 


0 


78.9 


5.2 


f , Map makliig 


15.7 


73.6 


0 


10.5 


g. Area of land grant plot 


36-8 


52.6 ' 


0 . 


10.5 


h. Survival 1ft space 


0 


57.8 


. 26.3 


15.7 


1 . Land grant r eques t 


0 


73.6 


15.7 


10 . 5 


j . Eat- travel time 

, , , , ^ 


• 21 . 


^8. A 


,0 


10-5 











Ninety-five7f<9.5%) percent of the staff felt that the 
directions were explicit enough for then\ to follow tha-exer- 
cises. Around v2/ 3 said that the students developed intel-^ 
loctual ^questions and new insight^ in geneoal- during the I.I. 
and about halt felt that the. lessons were just'-right. _ Twenty- 



one (21%) percent felt that the lessons were too hard, 
Sdventy-eight (78,9) percent rated the administration 
of the land grant game "stakeout" and the music program 
as fine and 73.6% rated the administration of planning 
travel costs, land grant game "dry run," map making and 
land grant request as fineT The moBt difficult lessons 
were area of land grant, map making, and planning travel 
costs- 
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C. Attitudinal 

The questions about attitude included whether the 
staff woMld volunteer to do another 1. 1., how ,they felt 
regarding a sense of c6«imunity involvement, .b.etwe'^^ staff, 
students and lesson work and whet^er jlfc|'-^o1,.,;w^ know some 
students more personally. The sta'f f"^^P^ilso asked ^o 
rate the stude^s on cooperation, following daily r9utine 
and directions, sleeping at night, accountability and the 

willingness t9 learn. 

1. "Would you volunteer -to another 



Yes 
78.9 



No 
10. § 



Blank 



10.5 



2 . R^Ue your feelings regarding a sense of cotumunity 

Involvement between staff, students, ax^d lesson work? 
' (Circle one) ^ 



To a great degree 
52.6 



Somewhat 
36.8 



Not so itiuch 

D 

5.2 



Not* at all 
0 . 



79 



5') 



^ • ■ 



Blank 
5.2 



r 



3. Did yoa get to know some students more personally? 



I 
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Yes 
73.6 



No 
21 



Blank 
5.2 



4, Please rate students on the following dimeneions : 



Excollent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Blank 


a. Cooperation 15*7 


"1^ 

52.6 


15,7 


0 


■ 15^.7 


Following 

daily routine 26. 3 


A2.1 


15.7 


p 

5.2 


10.5 


c. Followiug ' 21 
directions 


57.8 


10.5 


0 


10.5 


d. Sleeping at 21 
night 


21 


36.8 


10.5 


10.5 


e. Account-- -j^^ j 
ability 


A2.1 


31.5 


0 


10.5 , 


f. Willingness ^ 
to learn 


52.6 . 


10.5 







21 



Almost 80% of the staff would voluntoer to do another 
and over half felt that there was a sense of community- 
involvement between staff $tudents and lesson work to a great 
degree, over 1/3 felt that there was not a sense of coimnunity 
involvement. Almost 3/4 said that they got to know some 

'students more personally. About 2/3 of the staff rated the 
students' cooperation, following' daily routine and their 
willingness to learn as excellent or good and almost 80% 
rated the students' following directions as excellent or 

•'good. The greatest problems seemed to be getting the stu- 
dents to sleep at night. . , - 



Student Evalurftipn s 

This section examines the answers given by the 
. students to questions about the program. Xt cov^ers their 

80 
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feeling^ about the outcome of the program^ its lessons 
and experiences/ and also gives the students' assess;nent 
of the future of Intensive Involvement and what can be ' 
done to improve it. 

Students were asked questions in the same gerjpral 
areas as staff so as to permit comparison of^both groups. 

A, Organization and Structure 

The students wer-e asked whether there was enough 
time to learn each lesson and to rate the Camp's toilets, 
food^ housing, games and recreation and lessons, 

1. Was there, enough time for yovi to learn each lesson during 
the intensive involvement. (Circle one) 



Yes 




No 


Blank 






62.8% 


r 


9.2% 


27.8% 






PleasG rate tl^e camp 


on 


each item below: 










Poor 


Good 


J, Excellent. 


Blank 


a- Toilets 




17.1% 


76.4% 


5.7% 


.7% 


b. Food 




20% 


•62.1% 


17.8% 




c- Housing 




11.4% 


73.5% 


14.2% 


__^% _ 


d • Games and 

recreation ' 




5.7% 


53.5% 


40% 


.7% 


G . Lessons • 




12.1% 


77.1% 


10,0% 


.7% 



Almost, 2/3 of the. students felt that there was 
enougfi time for them to learn each lessor^ r About 80% said 

that toilets and food were good or excellent and around 

81 



9 out of 10 students stated that housing, less^iSH^s and 
games and recreation were good-dr excellent. 

I 

B- Curriculum 

This area asked the students fiow much the Inten- 
sive Involvement helpfed them to learn their schoolwork, 
whether the lessons were easy, hard or just right and to 
rate each lesson in terms of how much they learned from 
it. ^ 

1. Rate how much the I.I. helped you l:o learn your schXcI- 
work? 



Helped 
a lot 


Helped 
some 


Helped 
a little 


Didn' t 
help much 


iSlank 

— A- 


27.8% 




15.7% 


- 5% 


I 

3-5% 

V 



2. Wexe the lessons: 



15% 



too easy? c 



91.2% too hard? 
70% just right? 



5.7% 



Blank 



Please rate each lesson in terms of how mucVi you learned from it. 

1 learned 





a lo t 


some thine 


a 


T,ittlG 


Blank 


a - 


j)lanxVlaj4 travel coasts 


22.8 




57.1% 


19 


.2% 


,7% 


b. 


map measurer 


36.^1% 




^»7.8% 


15 


% 


.7% 


c . 


land grant game 


38.5% 


/4 2,1% 


U 


.2% 


5 % 




M^3 (Music Program) 


^3.5% 


/i2.1% 


13 


75% 


,7% 




Map making 


27.8% 


57.1% 


12 


.8% 


2.1% 


f . 


Area' of a land grantjplot 


35% 




16 


ja 


^.2% 




Survival in space . . 


15.7% 


l5.7% 


18 


.5% 


30 % 


h. 


Land grant request 


~25 % 


^.9.2% 


13 


.5% 


12.1% 


1. 


Eat. travel time 


•23.5% 


^.0 % 


7 


.1% 


19.2% - 
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Seventy-five .(75%). percent of the students felt 
that the Intensive Involvement helped thew to learn f 
their school^rk a lot or some, and 70% 5elt- that the 
lessons vere just tight (neither too hard- nor too easy). 
The lessons that the- students said they learned a lot 
from were the music prbgram- (t3 r5%)% the- land r( rant -game 
(38.5%), map measurer (36 , 4% ) and area of a land grant .• 
plot (35%) / w • ^ \ ' . 

t 

C. Attitudinal " j 

The questions asked abput^;,attitud^ includod how l:he> 
students liked the Intensive Involvement compared to doing 
lessons in the classroom, how much they learned on the trip 

-how comfortable they Selt being away from home for a night, 
v^hether they felt that the 1,1. wa^ worth the extra effort, 
whether th*tey would enjoy going to ^ another 6ne, whether the 
I.I. helped them to .get along with their friends and class- 
mates whether they would recommend the I,T. to their 
friends, whether they felt as com^foif table with a study 
group at Camp as they did in their clasgroom^^, and whether,, 
they got fto know any other students or staff people better 
during -the I.I. The students were also asked to rate the 
attitude of ^teachers and staff during the 1 .1 . , their 

^aosire to learn, how well they slept and their^f eolings 
•during the I.I. 



1, How did you like the 1.1. coraparpd to doing lossons In the 
classroora? 



I liked 



76. A% 



About the same 



17.1% 



Not ns well 



2. Rate how much you learned on the trip. 



I learned 
a lot 

35.7% 



I learned 
something 

- 55% 



I didn't 
learn much 

5% 



Blank 
2.1% 



I learned 
nothing 

2.8% 



Blank 

1-/4% 



3. Rate how coiijifor table you felt being away from home for a night. 

Blank 



I was 
scared 



5% 



I felt a little 
afraid 



5% 



I felt 
O.K, 



33.5% 



I ffelt very 
comfortable 



55% 



1.4% 



U. Did you feel that the I.I. was worth' the- extra effort? 



Yes 
90.7% 



Ho. 

7% 



Blank 
2.1% 



5. Would you enjoy going on aiTibt^er I.I".? 



Yes 



92.1% 



No 



7.1% 



N Blank 



.7% 



The I.I. helped md to get along with my friends and clasvsmates. 



Better 
38.5% 



About the same 
58.5% ~ 



Not as we-11 



2 . 1% 



piank 
.7% 



7. Would you recomraiend t|ie I.I. to your friends? 



Yes 
' 93.5% 



'No 
5% 



Blank 
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8» Did you foel a@ c56t!ifortGblQ wUh o etvidy group at Camp 88 you 
do in your Clasiroom? 



Ju$t as 
comfortable 

62.8% 



More ^ 

Obmf or tabid 

V 

30.7% 



Lose 

comfortable! 
5.7% 



Blank 



7% 



9. Ploase rate tlm following; 



Excellent 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


Blank 


a> Attitude of the t^a*- 

chars and staff ^ 45.7% 
durinft 1*1. j_ 


A2.8% 


10% 


,7% 


.7%' 


V 

b.^Your dGslVG to learn 15.7% 


6T % ■ 


16. 4I 


2.1% 


.7% 


c. How well you slept IdAXl- 


36.4% : 


20 % 




2,1% 


d. Your^^Wilirigs during 
the ifi, ^ 


' 46.4% 


l1-4% 


1.4% 


l--4% 



10. Did you get to know ar?y other students or staff people better during 
-thfe I.I,? ^ 



t 



Yes 
84.2% 



Mo 

10.7% 



Blank 
4.2% « 



7 



'About 3/4 of the students liked the 1,1. domRared 
to" doing lessons in th^e classroom better, 1/3 said thht they . 
learned a lot and over half that they learned something. .Also 
ovey half said-'^hat they felt very comfortable beifig away • 
5tom home overnight and aYiother 1/3 felt o.k. 4bp<5t this. 

' Over 90% s^id that the 1,1. was worth 'the 6xtra . 
effort^ that they' would enjoy goiitg to another one and that 
they would recommend it to their friends* Almost -90% o£ the 
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students rated the attitvtd^ pf teachers and staff during 
i the I.I. OKCollerit^br §ood, ' - ' ' 

i . ' . • ^ 

Cghparlsoh of Stu'den \$ .and Staff 

^ " ' \ 
I. Pl^as^ rate the Camp on ©ach itkm below: * 



- ' - Poor 

. ■ ' Students/Staff 

.—u , — 


' Good 

Stud out 8 /.Staff 


Students/S.taff 


a, Tolletds' 17.li 


5.2% 


76.4% 


78.9% 


. 5.7%' 


15.7% 


^^-^-l , 20 %" 


10.5% 


62,1% 


84.2% I 


17.8% 




^. " . 11.4% 


0% 


73.5%- 


• 

42.4% 


14 . 2% 


5 4% 
52.1% 


ti: .J^fec r ea.t ion 5.7% 


15.7% 


53.5% 


52,6% 


' 40 % 


'31.5%, 


e. Lessqis 12.1?: 


''15.7% 


77.1% 


, 52.^6% 


• 10 % . 


. .♦31.5% 



Were t,he lessons: 



Students Staff 



a. 

- la - 1 


Too easy 




15% 


15.7.% ' 




/roo hard 




9.2% 


21% 




J\jst rl^ht 




70% 


47.3% 




3. Pid 



the K^.r' '""^ or staff peop.le better during 







Stujdents 

.f.. 


.Staff 


Yes 




, .84 . 2% 


73.6% 


>lo 




10. 7% . 


21%" 



Therte was a -general agroement between ^^tudents and 
staff in the way they Wed s^anitatioa, food and recreation 



l^ggons. In both* iitstano^s tho staff f©lt that tho 
quality vas boftter than' the i^tudonts did. 

Over 2/3 of " the students,, but not quite ;haXf of 

uoTiB were jvi^t right. Twenty- 
one'(21%) porc^ht of the staff felt that thay were too 

10% .more .students than' staff s.aid that they got to know 
othor 'Students or staff people bettar during the l.l. 



tho staff felt, that th 
It 




Summary 



' ■ Overall, both students and staff wefe satisfied 

with the Intensive- Involvement an^ would like to partici- 

pate in "Another one. Both stJ^ff and' students felt that 

there ^was enough time all^owed for each of the lessons and 

that the students "learned something from them. ^ The 

physical facilities ow the camp were also geperally rated 

■th? same by students and st^ff- They also agreec^ on the 

lessons which were the most valuable to students, and 
• . > ' ■ • 

easiest for the staff to administrate. 
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Digseminatloff took place in four mjoi; ways durirtg 
th® yean * • ' * c"^^ 

A^. , Personal preaantatipns by staff in tha following area^i 







Number 


/\pprox ♦ 
• Hour© 


I "> .^v V*V 1 

rQOpiG 

Contactetd 


1/ 


Awareness 


57 ;.. ■ ... „_ 


„^ 114,.Q5. ._. 


. - 2QS7 


2- 


On-site 


,. 24 


■ 134-50 


109 


3. 


Tjcaining 


10 


98,1 


174 


\ . 










TOTAL 


'-101>' . 


346. 65 


2340 


J 




' 1 


^- - < : 
I 





Based on an eight-hour day, this amounts to Over 
43 man-days of direct service, Appeiidix III lists ^the 
presentations by type of participation in conf.erences 
and workshops . ■ • * 

Since 1972, when Project R-3 was identifi'ed by th^ 
National Right- to-Read Office as one of the five (5) 
^models in the nation, the project personnel have been 
active in National -Diffusion Network and related national- 
ly sponsored conf§rences. This year there were four 
pr^'sentations added to the following list since 1973. 



1973 - .Right-to-Read Workshop 
^ (U.S.O.E.). Request 
of Dr. Ruth Love Hall- 
oway, Washington, D.C. 



® - ' Participants 
Paulihe Perazzo/ Director 
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Pfeiulin^ P«ra»2o, Directol: 
Joyce Lazz^ri, Program Trainor 



197^ . ... \ 

National Training Oonfer^nc© ' 
fQj: Educa4;ore of Disadvantaged 
Title" I Sponsored" 
Workshop presenta'tion . 



Pauline Por.azzo, Director 



1975 , -• ' 

Na ti dna 1 „ Di fXusi on Network 
Orientation - U,S.O.E. 
Washington? D.C- 



Wallaoe Baumer/ ^taff^ 



1975 . ] 

National PIP (Proj'^ct Infor- 
matioh Package) > Replication 
Conference, WashingtoiT7 , 
D,C. • 



PaulijiG Perazzo, Director 



197^ 



National Diffusion' Network 
Conference - Panel Presenta - 
tipn, Washington , D . C . 



Pauline Peraz^o, Director 



1976 

Orientation Meeting of PIP 
(Ptroject Information Package) 
Diffusion Contractors 
CEMREL, St. Louis, -Missourir 



1977-78 / . * 
) 

Pauline Perazzo, Director 



1977 

National Diffusion Network 
Conference, Arlington, 
Virginia « 



Joyce Lazzeri, Program 

Trainer 
Wallace Baume^r, Staff 
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1978 I 
National Diffusion Network 
^Midwinter Conference 
Kansas City, Missouri 



4 

Joyce La^?:asri, 191^ , , . 

P);-ogreim Trainer . National Association of SQGpnd^ry 

~ SchooJ. Principals 
XnaVxoim, California i 

f ' 

Joyce Lazaseri,- i£2JL 
-Program Trainer Association of Supervisors and 

Curriculum Developtnent 
San, Francisco )- California 

- "The. -participation - o f .-pro ject- s-taf f-'--i~n th^ ~Na tl-onal~ 

Conferences have proven £nvaluabla in reach'ing .the goals 
of the National Diffusibn .Network. New strategies are 
share*d by seating' other Developer/Demonstrators'. ^ 
Contact^ with Facilitators have been important in settings 
up awareness presentati6ns . 

C. visitors • " . 

Over 12P visitations have been made to the proji^ct 
Forty-on^ were from California cpunties representing 50 
different districts. Five .different states were repre- 
sented out of California and two foreign countries ^ 
"(Africa and Costa Rica) . ' 

D. Dissemination of Mat erials " ' . . 

Three thousand, three hundred and seven different 

requests were made for materials. Figure 4 shows the 

list.ing of 'type of material requested, arid Figure 5 shows 

a ?ist of places that reques^ted materials. This list 

\ 

represents 41 different states and four different coun- 
tries* ^ 

4 
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HI^R©E:rT hoover UUtVIOR HIGH SCHOOU 

SAN JOSE UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
163!i PARK AVE. SAN JOSE, CAIIFORNIA D612e 
' fCLEPMONt (4081 



*irurm« INT ii^H PUNT o*' ^o^^oovft 



/ 



GAMING/SIMULATIONS - CAREERS 



^ Dlssemjnatlon booklets available nt 
$2.60 each (Ux included). 



/J/fi Career Preparation Unit 
^i/f P ersonal Finance Unit - 
/J^/ Electron 1c Data Pnocessing Occupations 
/^/ Marine Occupations ^ 
Z '^/ E nvironmental .Occupations 
/^a\P ubl1c Utility Occupations 

• * 

Commuhity Planning Occupations 

M anufacturing Ocx:upations 

Marketing Occupations 

Business a^nd Office Occupations 
/5'<^ R ecreation Occupations ^ 
/CT/ Public Safety OcciApations 
^/ Scientific Occupations 
/jyr C ommunication Occupations 

Agricultural Occupations 
. Transportation Occupations ' ' 
^.<yy P ersona! Service Occupations 

Mathematics Component 
3 7 F lowcharting 

/»y Reading Component . . , 

^// Annotate(J INDEX ($.50) 

A dministrative Guide li Instructional Management Package 



Out of State: . ^ 

* Invoice Fort^comi^g^i^rom 
San Jose rOnifTe^ School 
District Accounting Oept, 

\ 

Budget I 10-429-77-4559-38638- 



* 7 



ORDER FORM: 
Pleasje^end to: 




P.O.* 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



CITY, STATE » ZIP 



Check 11^st,above for, titles - total number of bocrks ordered^ 

4 

Bin me at above address. / Total Cost $_ 

(Prices subject to change without not- i,(le.) " . ' > 



Organization or School District 



FIGURE -4 



^Telephone 
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Disseminat ion' Requests 1977 - 1978 



1 

1 * 


Al abamst 


1 


26. 


North Dakota " - 


0 
c . 


Ari 2ond • 


1 ' 


27. 


North Cartl ina 


>> . 


- Ark ^ 


12 


28. 


Ohio 


A 


pn 1 i f nrn 1 a 


1 ,092 


29. 


. Oregon 




Pnl nradn 


3 


30. 


Pennsylvania 


0 • 




2 


31. 


Sogth Carol ina " • 


7 


1 

Delware * . 


3 


32, 


South Dakota 


R 
o . 


Fl nri da 


- 36 


^ - 33; 


Texas 


Q 
-7 . 


Rpni^n i a 


26 


34. 


Tennessee *> 


1 n 

1 u 




-23 


35. 


Utah 


11 

1 1 • 


Indiana 


2" 


36. 


Virginia 


1 9 


J. UVVu \ 


736 


37. 


Washington 


1 




335 ^ 


38. 


."Wyoming 


1 A 




. 114 


39, 


Wisconsin 


1 R 


Ma r vl nd 
lie* 1 y 1 Q I lu 


9 > 


40. 


Hawaii 


1 A 


M"i p^Ki n^n 

ri 1 L 1 11 y a r I 


52 


41. 


Alaska 


17 . 


Minnesota 




» 




18. 


^assachuesetts 


2 






19. 


Missouri 

s 


71 






20. 


Montana 


10. 


Countries 

— — — — — ^ ^ 




Mi <;<;i DdI 


1 






22. 


Nebraska 


210 


r ' ' Alberta, Canada 


^3. 


New Jersey 


55 


Ontario, Canada ^ 


24. 


New Mexico • 


6 


Saskatchewa, Canada 


25. 


New Yor'k 


26 


. British' Columbia 








• Esbjerb, Denmark 








Africa 

* 




* t 




FIGURE 5 






> 


* 







2 
2 

34 
20" 
43 
2 
'2 

n 

> 

2 ' 
4 

12 

5b 

64 

40 

4 

4 



1 

8 

2 
2 



:ric 
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Totai cost of dissemination aotivitiee for this 
year was $35,360., OJJ this total, $24,460 or 69% ,wa6 
available through an ESEA Title IV grant whtah: employed 
one person full-time and provided ^additional monies" for 
duplication, -postage, and travel. The TR-3 project put 
in $10 7900 or 31% otf "the -monies in thic ef fort. - This 
dollar amount for R~3 moni'es reflect^ '8% of a total^ 
R-3 budget. 

If 

Pephaps as a result of these activities, there/ 
haye been 99 replications of the R-3 concepts all over 
the United States. Figure 6 shows where these replica- 
;tions are,, anT Appendix IV lists them by address. 
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1 . Arkansas 

2. California 

3. Hawaii 

4. ' Iowa 

5. niinois' 
*6. Kansas 

7, Louisiana 

8, Michigan 

9, Nebraska 

10. ' New York 

11. Ohio 

12. North Carol irja 

13. Texas 

14. Washington , 

15. Wisconsin __ 




Tot^Y 



99 
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■V" — 



• • • » 



V. conclOsions and recommendations 



r 



4^ 
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198 



3 



If 
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The Reading and Wathomatics pi-ogfram at Hoover 
was successful in a'chieving all of, its objectives in 
Mathematics and most- of the Reading objectives in terms 
of student achievement ^ Students achieved nine months 
of growth Readi^^,g and two years of growth in Mathe- 



matics for seven months of instruction. This works 

sr.- > . • 

out to 1.3 monthe? of growth for each month in the 

program in Reading, and 2.8 months per month of instruc- 
tian in Mathematics"^. • - ' 

^ The foTlowlng conclusions are based on the data 
presented in the preceding report. ^ 

1. Students actually caught up with national norms 
and were achieving at grade level in Mathematics. 
Though startin»g out one y^ar^our mouthy behind, 
thQse students were at grade level^y the end 
oi the year. ^ 

Students who welre in *the program the entire two 
years (.7th and 8th grade) growth was six months 
beyond the others. These istudents were achieving 
halfway .througl;i grade 9 by the end of grade eight 
This is one -important finding which shows th^ 
effectiveness of the B-3 Math program for two 



.1 



I 



years 




"•is' 



students in th^ program showed lower^ttitud^s 
toward affiliation and innovation in reading. 
Students woro high on or4©r and organization 
and teacher control... In mathematics, no dif- 

" • . r . 

farMce.B . were f^und' which wore si^if i^^^^ 

between student responses on the six sca-les 
however, one teaclfier was lower than the others. 
Steps were taken to assist in improving this 
teacher'^ clasgroom environment ■ dnrfng-^ the 
year. . . . 

Math classroom activities> were' typif-ied by 
some students moving around, the majority 
working in their seat and firm consistent class- 
room discipline, . The students worked indepen- 
dently most of the time. Class interest" centers 
were not too well organized, though 90% of the 
students were actively participating. , The 
reading classroom observation revealed an 
extremely more controlled situation with more 
quiet, very little movement and most time spent 
working on contracts. Teachers and aide .mostly 
worked '9ne-to-one with student^s • and a Large 
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1 ^ ' 

4 , 



t 

J 
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^^"^ aipoxint of discipline wa^ observed in inter- 
• ' , actions. Th©s© firfdingte correlate with student 
attitude mofksuros for the reading program, 

.Ninety (.90^) i^ercent of the students ''^ero seen 

\ ^ ^' ' ' • '\ ' 

to be. actively particij^ating \inder These 

» 

conditions » , ' \ ^ 
6^ /'^v^n iSough tl cormnon prep - time was developed , 
ftJr tjiao'Uors in Math, it appeared Jthat it was 
'/not used -to improve .the team planning effort. ' ' 
In the .al^.sence of a resource teacher, dt ^ae' 
I nbt jclear who really was to haVe a leadership 
position in the Math program. Consequently, 
oltan Math teachers were doing things which was 
!".not too well related to the progroni dui/lng the , 
prep, period, . , 

I ■ '6. . .Aide evaluatipne of their own activities showed 
, aides not feeling "sa-tisf actory" about discovery 

of new skills and communication with parents, 
though teachers rated them higher on these twa 

\ 

' dimensions. Such limited data was available oh 

/the reading aides th^ no conclusions could ^be ' 
drawn , - 
7. An exiit^nsive staff survey of attitudes was con- 
•ducted during the year which revealed Overall 
♦ satisfaction with ^rticipation in the program. 

y Most acrtivlties noted were: remedial work, small ^ 
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groUp work, one to on©, and cl<si)rioal 
activities — •th©s«a activities to 
typi€y th© majority of time ^p,ent in the- 
classroom, by th^ staff. " 

Thd Hoover project received a perfect stat^ 

* » * 

management etwdit and r^vi^w - (M* A^-R:* ) ^- ^ Thi« 

' » ' ■ ■■ " ♦ ' 

is quite unusual according tp the state 
reviewers and is noteworthy of mention. 

An exciting Intensive Involvement was held 
for about 4 0% of the project students. 
Interestingly, only, one of the~Tour project 
Math teachers participated in the program. 
Teachers rated housing facilities excellent 
and sanitation, recreation, -learning facili- 
ties, and food, good. l^inety-f ive (95%) 
percent of teachers said that the dir^tions 
for the work were clear and 4 of 5 would do 
it again. Students yere rated high on follow 
ing routine, diret^ons apd sleeping at night 

< St^tidents evaluated Sanitation, food, 
housing and lessons, good, and games and 
recreation excellent. Ninety (90%) percent 

r 

J 

would go again and 4 0% felt the experience 
helped them socially. 

loo 

^ . ■ 



A tremendous amount of 'tiit^e ana effort 'w@nt 
into diss4mindti6n. Funded 69% by an tiSEA ' 
Titl© iv-c girant^ th© proj.ect con-taoted , 
over 2,^000 people by presentation^ taking 
.ov©r 300 hours in 101 sessions* in ^ddifion 
120,-vif^itors from .50 (listiriots visited thm > 
program and 3,J307 diJfer'^nt materials w^r© 
mailed out. To '^^^ thar© h^'^ 99 full or 
partial r<5plioations of th©s© learning obn- 
GQpts which is, in part/ due tc^ thip effort. 
Eight (8%) percent of the project monies was 
spent on dissemination. 



J 
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SAN JOSE UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Demonstration Programs 
Cla<?©rooni pbservatlon Rating Seal© 



Many people interacting at 



one tlxuQv^ 

A' few paopl^^ intoracting at 
one tigo 



Ono pers on tnlking 
Quiet 



- *Not6i if -related 

unre^latea work- ^ . 

2 ^ Movoroont 



STUDENT 
' ' V """ " 



/PEACHER 
/ 



AIDE 



TUTOR 



Many people moving around 
classroom 



A few pooplcr- moving around 
classroom 



One person moving around 
** .classroom j 



Ho physical movement in 
classroom * 




Currlcular Act.ivity (Wliat) 
Directions . 



Discussion 
Clerical 



Discipline 



Skills (name) 
Games Simulations 
Name 

Homework . 



Class Or9ani2:ation (How) 






\ 




Lecture 










Small Groups : ; 










One- to-One ^-r^^.. 










Independent Work 











5- Staff Rapport with .Class. (Coiranents) 



6. Instructional Procedures (check as many as ar Q applicable) 

_a . positive discipline . - . 

~b. materials available as supplements to activity 
' ' c . interest centers i 

^d: ari^angement of students in room benefits particular 
" instructional activity 

7 , Student Motivation " Percentage 



a. actively parti^cipating- 10% 25% 50% 90% 




STA'i;^ pr CALIFORNIA 

. .DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION ^ 

STATC npuCATlON BUJLOING. 721 CAPJTOi MAU. SACRAMCNTO 958H 

DATE: 



ERIC 



School: Herbert Hopver, Jr, HlKh 



District: San Jose Unlfl ecl School pjstrlct , \' ' . 

introd uc (ton : ^ 

The conibiried cooperation of County Superintendents, Jlocal education 
agencies, and the State Departroent of Education has produced these school 
and district level compliance reviews, Th^ purpose of the^e inatruroents 
is to assist in the review and Examination of consolidated programs at the 
school and district level for Jorapliance with Federal and State Regulations 

.Explanation of Use: 



of 



This instrument is primarily designed to be used by a State Department' 
Education review team. It may' also be used by schools for self -analysi s * 



In order for the State Department of Education review team to complete 
the review and provide assistance where necessary-, it is required that with*- 
in thirty (30) days of» this compliance review, a response to, each item of 
non-compliance cited the district: and schooKe) review be sutmitted to the 
Callfor\ia State peparbnent of Education^ Attention: Edward L.^^iSOQ 
HanaRer , \ Secondary \ Field Services, 721 Capitol Mall, Sacramento, Calif- 
ornia 9381^. This re^onse should indicate the action or plans taken by the 
district to bring the project into <:ompliance with laws and regulations* 
Should the district desire to appeal the non-^compllance determination^ such 
an appeal must be submitted in the same manner* 



SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS: 
Two copies of thi^ document 
should be s)igned by Program Cbm- 
pllance ReAXiev Te^m Coordinator, 
PCRMember(s), and Superin- 
tendent or Designated Repre- 
sentative. One copy , is for 
the Superintendent's records, 
and one copywill be returned, 
to the Department of Education 
along with the ccnupliaYice re- 
V i jg w i n s t r u m <? n t s . . ^ ^^^^ ^_ 



Review 

Subml tted by; 





VCKjrofxm Coordinator 



/PGR Membl 



/ 




PGR Member 



Revl ew 
Rece i ved 




Superintendent or 
pesignated Represerftctfive 



(Date) 
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• PART I 



♦ 0A22-061A-a.^ r082'3-18 eel7/U/A6 

*^ * ... / California State Department of !f4jjcaty>^ 

*Vi<»OL •H>^*^'^' ^ 721 Capitol Mall | 



County D»nr»ci 



FY 77-78 

Scboo) codo 

ZEE) 



% I jReglOD 



.1 -.^.1^1=^' Sacraniento, CA 



secondary' school level PPOGRAK COMPLIANCE REVIEW INSTRUMENT 



1 :393^(a)(c) 

(d) 
3:1168. 22 



1 :3937(a) 
3:1 16.^0 



1 :3937( 



Points of In quijy 



• 








1 :393A(d) 






3:116«.22 






A:pg. 2 








' 2 



To be exnmiiaed 'during the cooi"6rer>ce 
with the principal or <jite coordinator 

f .0 Selection of Pro^graro Participants^ 

1 .1 Educationally Disadvantagodj 
' , Youth (ESEA Title I $nd/or 
SB 90) 



\AA The school has on file 
an EDY list of all students 
vho are project participants 
who are Q2 or below 



K1.2 School is following 
the district written uniform 
criteria for the selection of 
project part icipants * 



2 • 0 Program Adininistrgtj^crn 

2.1 ^'Services to participating 
students from consolidated appli- 
cation prograrjs are suppleiucnt ing, 
not supplantingj the district'"fe 
basic progi ams , 



2.2 All regular classroom teachers 
are funded from district resources 




ERIC 



•*Key to references listed in authority column: 

1. Stste Regulation (Title 5) 

2 . St ate Education Code - . ^ 

3. yederal Regulations (1 976) as ar.onded (ESEA Title I and JVB) 

k State Board P61icy on services to liini^&d-Encl isli speaking students, 12/12/?:). 
5^ MeiBOS of Special I ns t rue t i,ons : Feb. 23, 1977 and. April 20, 1977 , 

■ • • \ 

**Al*iO to be checked when visitxng classrooms* 
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0A22-0^Hi-8 rl20J-19 e8]7/cw/A8 

/ 



Autjiorii^ Points of Inquiry 


Id* Yes 


No 


Comments 


J-^J ixtnere are JUL^rfWLo iitl^ X 
2 :5767.4 or SB 90' sludentV^ e^^e level 
5:Apr 20, 1977 . (any number) and iHe school ha© 
pg.l9 one or more of the funding eourcee"*^ 

designated under Title 5 regulation 
^312(c), then the school has imple^ 
uienu^o ^3iti iTjdxvidxjal JUearnxTig rxo-^ 
gram as described under Title 5 
regulation ^313. ' 




* 

/ ■ : 


12 


/ 


/ 


> 


l:A313f ''<^ . 3*^ Students who do not receive 

j services under Title 5 AJ12(c> 
5:Apr CO, 197^ , participate in an Individual 
pg- 11 ' Learning Program. 






13 


/ 






I:^i3n ' 3.5 The Individual Learning Program 

includes* ESL activities which de-" 
vc lop eind s trengthen^ English lan-^ 
g\)age skills- 




I' 


1^1 








1:A3)1" 3.6 The Individual Learning Program 

makes use of the student's prima 
language rwheneve r necessary tor 
understanding subject matter classes 
. ^ such as history, science, etc. 




( 


15 


/ 






.. ■ 

1 : 3767 . 6(bO 3,7 There is evidence t'h at the 

Individual Learning P r og^ am s c r^' i c e s 
were provided in consultation with 
the pupil and parent (guardian)* 






16 


/ 






To be examined during classroom visita- 
tions and during conferences with 
t eachers - i;^ 

^ ^ 0 Program Imp 1 ement a t i on 

1:3926 • 1 The School is implementing its 






comprehens ive program pi an as 
approved by the State Department of 
Education. 
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(OVBR) 



Autbority 



Points of Inqulyy 



Idff Yes No 



Comuientp 



H6a21(d) ' 
116«,22(a)(A5 



r:3931 




^1.2 Project personnel, e.g^, 
te«cher$, aides, ^counselors,- 
etc., cfln identify project 
part icipants - 



18 



7 



'*^*3 The indxviduolx2:ed ins(;i'uc'^ 
t iotiqV' program includes the 
fol lowing e i ctnent s : 

a* Organiz^t xon; eg-, a class^ 
room management plan for the 
impl em^nta t ion of the indi^ 
vidualized program. 

Continual assessment of stu- 
dent needs in Engl i sh and the 
language other than English 
for LES/NES students. 

c . Diagnos is: cont inuous use of 
datji from diagnostic tests and 
syscerastLC observation of 
individual student progress in 
both English and the language 
other than English of the 
LES/KES students. 

d . Con t i noou s Pr ogreiis : a con- 

t inuum 6f instruct i one 1 objec^ 
tives serves as the basis fOr 
indi cat ing s tudent progress 
f rotji cr i t eri on- referenced 
mc asures in both English 
and the language other than 
English of the LES/NES 
students. 

e . Prescript ion : va r i ous pre^ 
script ive t asks , Tr,$ t er i al s , 
and tnethods in English and 
" the Ian gu age other than 

English of the LES/KES stu- 
dents are available which 
are' l^ecif ic to the di agnosed 
needs of cech student. 

f. Documentation: student pro-^ 
gress is recorded or docu- 
Dented^ / 



19 


1 

/ 






20 


J 






21 


v/ 


4 



22 



y 



23 
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0A22^0^1^»-8 r 1201-19 e^n/cw/AlO 



Authority 



Pointer of In quiry 



5 • 0 Isolotion ^nd SeRKe{ j;ttt ion of 
Students f 



1:3935 



/5.1 The catjOfgorical aid proj^lt^ 
fJoes not segregate etudcnt^s on 
^ , the basis of r43ce, ethnicity, 

i g i on s X G r- -s o c4 oen onouii e 

a t a t u e * ' ' • V 



1:3935 



5.2 The c^te^oric$l ^^lid prograro 
does not phys icall^^ "isolate edoca^ 
tionally disadvantaged "studontfi' 
from their'-classtBatQS on a sched-* 
ulod disily basis* Studente may bs 
assigned temporarily from their 
regular classrooto t <? categorio^al 
servicc4j fa'<iilitie$ (residing or 
mathemat ic$ 1 aborat oriee, bi lingual 
learning center, etc-) related to a 
spec ific diagnosed need* 



• .^.j . . . 






'26 







1 :3935 



^ ™, 

5.3 The cat ^gor ical aid program 
does not establish adjustment 
classes or special tracks for edu- 
cat i onal ly disadvant aged students- 



1 :3926 



6.0 Coor d i n a t i p 

6*1 Categorical programs are 
coordinated into the total 
^'chool progr am . ^ 



3:]3^ia.2 



7*1' ES£A Title IV B t^-at cr i a 1 s , 
sci'Xitj?.&. or equi^>ment are being 
used' in ac'cordance wi th the 
a ppr ov e d d i s 1 1 i c I pr o j 0 c t . 



Id# Yee No- 



2 7 













28 



29 



\ Comments 



^Pr inc ipal - 



^Principal 



^ ^Principal 



*Also 10 be checked when intervievung principal 
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0A22-0A1A-8 rl201-}9 esH/cw/AU 



Authority Poitits of Inquiry 




Yes 


No 


Comvnent 8 


Tn bp* examined duririe conferences vith 
teachers ^tid vith aidas^ 

> 8.0 Staff Developtnent 

1.-3933 1 School provitj^fi for some 




- 


3*1J6,3A joint participation o'f teachers 
5:Feb* 23, 1977 and aides in staff development 
pp.* 7-Tl activities. 


30 


I 








. , - — --^ — — . — " — . — . — ■ — — ■ " ■ — • — — ■ — — ' — — - — ^"-'-^ 

...p.-^ - ' . ... 

i-^Q'i'l 8 2 Staff dcveloDinent activities 
5:Feb, 23, 1977 incorporate input from staff* 
pp. 7-11 ^ - r ^ ' 




.^^ r^^^^V--^-"- 


31 


J 




J. 3933 8,3 The assessment of student 
5:Feb. 23, 1977 needs was the basis for selection oi 
^ Til fVif» ft r n f f H fivp 1 nnmf^nt activities- 






32 


/ 




1:^^33 There is evidence that 
5:Feb. 23,*1977 teachers selected for the staff 

"7 11 Hf»vf» 1 nnmpnt nrtivitv have acquired 

/ the skills ond knowledge intended 
for that act ivi ty . 




\ 


33 


y 






^.pg^ 7 8,5 There is evidence that 
3:Feb. 23, 1977 teachers utilize the newly gained 
pp, 7-11 -^skills in the classroom. 




1 

f 


3A 






To be ex'^amined during conference vith 
parent advi sory commit t ee. 

9.0 Parent and Community Invol vemejit^ 
School Advisory Committee 

SB 90 OK'LY 

J. 3930(b) - ■ 9-1 The SAC includes parents who 

are representative of the ethnic 
and socioeconomic compos 5 tioiQ^ 
within the school at tendance area* 


/ 


i 


35 


y 









A. 



rl205-13 e6l7/cw/A12 
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Authority 



l:3930(b) 
3:1168.25 



l:3930(b) 



1 :A318 
2:5767. U 



2:5767. 14 



l:3930(b) 



l:3930(a) 



I. 



1 :3930(a) 



1 :3948 



PQint;s of Inquiry 



-r 



9-2 A majority of the 
the SAC are parents of 
ing students* 



members of 
part icipat- 



9.2.1 Parent^ meeting require- 
^ rocnt #9.2 are not empl oyces of 
.|PL _Lhe - dia tx ic-t - - ■•- 



9t2»2 If the total school has 
20 or morf LES/NES* students, ^ 
a majority of the SAC or sub- 
committee part icipante are 
parents of the LES/NES popu- 
lation* 



9. 2 ^3 Representatives from 
the bil ingual ' subcommi t*tee 
are members of the district 
advisory commi ttee. 



9*3 SAC includes representation 
from t each'-ers , and may include 
tj id els , support personnel', admi ni- 
slr/'atoi;Sj c ommun ity service 
agencies, and the community . 



9^^ The SAC vas involved in 
pi ann ifrig the program. 



9.5 The SAC was involved in imple" 
menting the program* 



Yes 



No 



36 



/ 



J-7 



_2- 



/ 



38 



39 



AO 



Al 



k7 



9.6 The SAC was involved in cvalu-^ 
a I i ng the pr ogr am . 



9-7 The school lias disseminated 
writ ten procedures to ensure that 
parents and others will receive 
prompt res)">onse to sug{:est ions and 
c omp 1 a i n t J 



/.3 



/ 



11 



Comment $ 



-r 




Authority 



P 0 i n 1 8 of I Ojl u i r y 



School Advisory CotniDittOQ for ESEA, 
Title 5 

TITLE I ONLY 



3:H6tiv25 



3:116ii. 25(b) 



3:1 J62,25(c) 



3:] 16a, 2Mc) 



9.8 ESEA Title I 

9 g- -J - -yi^-^g- .p^^ 

ci pa ting educationally dis- 
advantaged students cone ti tut e 
a majority of roefnberi; of the 
Title 1 cotnmittee or subcoiti- 
tJiitteew ' 



9,8.2 There is evidence which 
indicates that all of of the 
parents of students eligible 
to attend the public school in 
this project area, including 
I arents of students living in 
this area and enrolled in pri^ 
vate schools are eligible to 
participate in the selection of 
SAC membership* 



9*8.3 The ] ocal eduC at ional^^ 
agency lias est ab lis bed appro- 
priate procedures^ in consul- 
tation with the district advi- 
sory council^ wliereby parents 
of students who are, or will 
be participating in the project 
may be identified so that they 
may be considered for itiember- 
ship on the school ad vi sory 
c omiT)i 1 1 ee . 



9.8-^ No parent has been 
i dent i f i ed for the purposes 
of 9-8.3 who has not given his 
consent to be so idcntifi c>i» 



ld# 



Yes 



No 



A5 



A6 



^8 



Coraroents 



112: 

12 i 



i 



OA22~OAH*-8 rl 205-1 3 e$17/cv/Al5 



Authority 



Point g of ^ I nquiry 



Id^^ Yes 



3:n6a. 25(d) 



9,8,5 Aftsr consulting with 
the district advisory council, 
the local education egency has. 
est abli shed procedure's fox:^ 
noiainetion «nd selection of 
parents identified under 9.8*3 



No 



^.9 



^ Comment a 



3:n6a. 25(d) 



9*8»6 Nomination and se\eG*^ 
t ion procedures provide for 
adequate notice of the time, 
place^ and method whereby 
selection will be made^ 
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3:116a. 25(d) 



3;I16a-25(g) 1 



3:116a;25(8) 2 



3:1168,25(6). 3 



9.8.7 Appropriate measures 
have been t^ken to insure that 
adequate notice is provided ^ 
for psrent«>. *In nn area where 
the dotui nant 1 anguage is other 
than English, such notice i§ tc 
be fiub li shed in the language 
other than Engl i sh. 



51 



9^8.8 There is evidence that 
each council nierrriber has been 
furnished copies of Title 1^ 
of the act, federal regula- 
t ions , state regulations , and 
guidel ines. 



9.8.9 There is evidence that 
all cOohcil rpetnbers rcce i ved 
appT opr i a t 0 t r a ining r.^ t er i al s 
and orientation vhicli viH 
assist *thera in carrying out 
I hear fund , r.r. . 



32 




I 






53 







D.8.10 There is evidence that 
tlio SAC has been pro\ided \-*ith 
a copy of the cur rcTit sppl i cs- 
t ion end other docorente reced- 
ed for the planning, inplt^ 
nc»nt a t i on , opt r a t i on , and 
evaluation of the Title 1 
project. 
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^ ^ 5 



0/i22-0AJA-8 rnQ5-13 esl?/cw/A5 



Authority 
3tn6a.2S(g) 3 



Points o f I nquiry 



9.8. U Tha School Advisory 
Council hikB b^on involved in 
planning the project; ^ 



9,8,12 the SAC b^e been in- 
volved in impl enient ijig the 

.prc^acct, _ 



3:116a, 25(a) 3 



1:39A8 



] :3929 



r3: n6.^^ 



9. ^..13 The SAC has beonl in- 
volved in evaluating the 
project,^ 



9*8. 1^ The local educational 
agency has developed adequate 
procedures to injure prompt 
response to c oimj|l a i n t $ and 
suggestions frtJco parents and 
pjgrent counc i 1 $ * 



10-0 Ev a 1 u a c i 0 n 



10*1 The result© of the evalu-- 
ation have been reported to the 
SAC. 



1 1 ,0 Pj sf^e minat ion of Inf orTnat i on 
TeSEa", Title 1 only)" ^ 

11.1 The school is following "us 
written plan for the^i ssemi nat ion 
of pr ograio i nf onna t ion to parents , 
community, tf^'schers, and adtninisS*- 
trators, ^ 



1K2 The ESKA Title 1 requiren^ent 
that significant developments and 
experiments in education be dis- 
^setninated to teachers and educa- 
tional administrators is being met 



No 



55 



Ik 



5? 



38 



59 



V 



60 



■I- 



0) 
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INTENSIVE I^NVOLVEMENT 
MONDAY AND TUESDAY SCIIEDULE 
MAY 8th aoa ^th 



Day Qqq , > 

8 l3Q _~^.9 :Q0_.. :_Qrs&tklZQ^&l^ lii_.£iaJtB_tBxla _ 

9:00 ~ X0:30 Travel Highway 17 to Camp Campbell 

10:30-11:00 Arrival at Camp, Student© will report to the 

dining ball.. Cabin loaders will help them 
get settled in their oabins - 

• 11 : 00 - i2: 30* Students • report to the lodge to meet their 

study - group leaders 

12r30-l:00 Walk to cafeteria for lunch. Students may sit 

with whomever they wish - teachers, aides, 
and hoppers are assigned to specific tables* 

1:00 - 2:00 Students report to lodge for Lesson II 

2:30 2:45 Snack by^ak in lodge 

2:45 - 4:30 Students report to group leaders for Lesson 

in ■ - . 

4:30 - 5:30 Students report to lodge for assigtimemt to 
— ^ ' recreational aotivitie<^ ^ 

5:30 - 6:00^ Clean up for dinner in cabins 

6:00 - 6:45 ' Walk to. the cafeteria for dinner. Students' 

may si<t with whqmever they want 
f ' 
6:45 - 8:15 Students, report to the lodge for Lesson TV 

8:15 - 9:45 Student will work in, the lodge on Lesson V 

9:45 - 10:15 Snacks in lodge , ' 

10:15 - i Students report to their cabin leaders 

i Walk to cabins in groups 

Lights out at 10:45 p.m. . . ■ 



116 

128 



Day Tm 

7:00 - 7:30 Rise, dress, pack and clean up oabina 
7:30 - 8:00 Take gear to lodge. Clean up Camp. 
8:00 - 8:30 Walk to cafeteria for broak.fast 
8 :30 " 10: 007" Btude'n^ 
10:00 - 10:30 Awards 

l6;30 - 12:00 Walk to' bus for trip home 

Buses Vill drop students off at Washington, 
Broadway, Gardner and Hoover schools 



117 



129 



/ * 



Planniog^Tiravel Comtm 



Lesson II. 



The Map Moasurer 
Eduoation / Career Game 



Losson III. 



I^and Grant GamQ "Dry Run" 
Land Grant Game ."Sitakootit" 



Lesson IV. M-e, Magical Mystery Music 



Lesson V 



Map Making 

Area of Land Grant Plot 
Survival in Space 



Lesson VI ♦ 



Land Grant Request 
Estimated Travel Time 
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130 



CAMP EVALUATION SHEET 
my 8th an<fr9th 



NAME (student) 



m6m ttmk 



DAY ONE 



1 Bua Trip 



2\ Lesison 1 Planning Travel Costs 




o3 



O 

B 



3, Lunch Manners 




4. Lesson II The Map Measurer 

5- Education / Career Game 



6. Lesson IIJ ^nd Grant Game "Dry Run" 
7 ^ ^nd Grant Gam e "S takeout" 



ecreatlon 




inner Manners 




10, Lesson IV M--e. Magical Mystery Music 
Lesson V 



11 
12 
13 



Map Making 

Area of Land^ Grant Plot / 
Survival iP Space 



DAY TWO 



1, Cabin Clean-Up 



2 . Breakfast Manners 




3. Lesson VI 
4, 



Land Grant Request 
Estimated Travel Time 



Awards 



6> Bus Trip 
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131 




V 



PRESENTATIONS 1977-'78 



# 



121 



ERIC 
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AWARENESS 

PRESENTATIONS HOURS NO. PEQPU 
7 25 hrs. 60 



1 hr, SO 



1. May 31 -June 4, 1977 
• Right- tO"Read Conference Secondary 

Uramie, Wyoming • 

2. September 29, 1977 • 
California Administrators of 

Special Programs ^ ' 

Tah6e» California 

3. -October 13. 157Z . ^ ^ 2 hrs. 2b 

San Oosis Unified 

Career Awareness Presentation 

San Jose, California 

4. October 14, 1977 1 l^''' ^ 
Leadership Conference \ 
California Association of ' 

CompT'ehensive Education 
Sacramento, California 

^ X in 1077 1 30 min. 50 

5. Octo1t)er 19, 1977 

Board of Education Presentation 
San Oose, California 

6. October 20, 1977 • ^ ^ hrs. ^50 
Open Forum on Reading 
Sponsored by 

John Vasconcellos - Assemblyman 
Santa Clara, California 

^ ^ oo 1077 2 2 hrs. & 27 

7. October 28, 1977 ^ , 

Lincoln High Scholl '"^"^ 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

I. 1 yi 1Q77 3 50 min, 25 

8 November 1-4, 1977 

- Education Festival of 1977 

Spokane, Washington 

1 A 1Q77 • *3 2-50 min. 75 

9, November 1-4, 1977 , l 1 hr 

Education Festival of 1977 l-l nr, 

Seattle.' Washington 

u ^ 1Q77 " 4 1-1 hr, 25 

. 10. November ^^J^fJ;_,^^„ 3-15 min, 

"Unity in EDUCATION 
Boise, Idaho "V 

11 . December 4, 1977 

Program Awareness for . , , . 

Teachers and Curriculum Specialists 
Detroit, Michigan 

• 122 



2 hrs. ^ 41 
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AWARENESS 



V 



PRESENTATIONS 



(Table Talk) 1 



(Tablfe Talk) 1 



le. December 6» 1977 
Far West Ub. ^ 
Meet with D/D's and - 
CjiHfornU State Facilitators 
San Francisco, California 

T3, January 7. 1978 

Secondary Education Sytnposftum 
Cal if onrila State, Department 
tos Angeles* California 

14. January 22-24. 1978 
Trtle^rTOTTfeTence : 
San Francisco, California 

15. February 4, 1978 
National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 
Anaheim, California 

16. February 16-\7. 1978 2 
Exemplary Programs of California 

Fresno, California 

17. February 20-23,. 1978 3 
Northern California 

Demonstration Conference 
Ukiah, California 

18. March 3-4, 1978 (Table Talk) 1 
Association of Supervisors & 

» Curriculum Development (National) 
San Francisco, CaHfornia 

19. March 14-16, 1978 '9 
California State* * 

Demonstration Programs^ Conference 
San ^ose, California 

20. April 1, 1978 . 2 
Career 'Education Workshop 

. Gunderson High School 
San Jose, California 

21. April 4, 1978 . 1 
Spring Reading Av/areness CirCus 
iVidianapoHs, Indiana " 

April 5, 1978^ . * 2 

' ■ Reading Awareness Conference 
Louisville, Kentucky 



Houas 

8 hrs. 



NO. m?\x 



25 



1 hr. 



15 



16 hrsv 



4 hrs. 



20 



2 hrs. 



3-^ min. 



10 hrs. 



9 hrs. 



1 hr. & 

20 min. 



1 hr. 

20 m1n. 



50 



33 



50 



300 



2^ 



4 hrs. 200 



15 



80 



123 



* 

AWARENESS 



23. April 13-15. 1978 , 
National Council 

Math T^^^ers Conference 

San 0ieg67~Cal1forn1a' - * 

24. April 18, 1978 
R1ght~to-Read Conference 
Freni, California 

25. April 18-19, 1978 
Second Annual Urban 
Xcf^Tf on~Cor>fe r ence 
"Action progress & Success in 
Urban Education" 

East Brunswick* New Jersey 

26. APRIL 25,26,27, 1978 
California Demonstration Programs 
in Reading & Mathematics Conference 
Smith River, California 

27. 3, 1978 

Secondary Principals, Title I 
Los Angeles Unified School District 
E^win Markam Junior High 
Los Angeles,^ California 

28. May 4-5. 1978 

Kansas Association for 

Middle Level Education 

French Middle School 

Topeka, Kansas / 

29. May 16-17. 1978 

• California Demonstration Programs 
in Reading & Mathematics Southern 
Conference 

' San Diego, California 



PRESENTATIONS HOURS ^ 
2 40 min. 



# 

r 




/ 



1 hr, 



45 min* 



5 hrs. 



1 hrs 



1 hrs. «i 
20 min. 



4 hrs 



NO. PEOPLE 
150 



15 



15 



100 



75 



40 



158 



TOTAL 67 



3 24 

136 



^ May 1 • 1977 

McK1n1eyvi11e» CA 
Jay Eastman 



ON SIT^ 

Preservations 



Hours 



No. People 
1 



2. Oyne I, 1977 
Biryan Ferryman 
McKinleyville, CA 



3. 



'October 11 » 1977 

_Gay 1 e _St£Ly eniL^._Michig an 



A mer Treadway, R,MX., Mountain View 
Oudlth Appleby, A.I.R.. Palo Alto 



'8 



October 19.>1977> m^^.+o ^ 

Modesto, CA (Mark Twalfi Or. Hi.. Modesto. Hi.) 
Menlo Pirk, CA (Dorothy Collins ^ Encinaf School 
Betty Oliver, Hillview School) 



November 18. 1977 ' . , n • ^ i<. 

Northern Calif. Or. High School Principals 

(16 school districts) ... ^ c ch 

Virginia Barthelow, Steinbeck Or. High ^ San ^^^e CA 

Ginna Lurton & Dr. Dorothy Blackmore - State Facilitators 
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7. November 30. 1977 

Michael Lorche, Principal 
Samuel Gompers Or. High 
San Diego, CA 



8. 



9. 



10. 



ERIC 



November 30, 1977 
Marina Ounior High School 
Diane Meltesen & Sue Shubert 
San Francisco, Ca, 



Coordinators 



January 5, 1978 

Liberty Union High School 

520 Second Street , 

Prentwood, CA (Contra Costa County) 

Bob Glin and Cjiroyln McNabe 



January 19, 1978 _ 
John Kriess>vTed Tilly 
Napoleon-, Ohio 



7 



4 



16 



# 



;i; January 26, 1978 

Dr, Barbara 0ur>4e. UNESCO 
Nigeria. Africa^ 



ON SITE 



Presentations 



Hours No, People 



1 



2. February 6-7 » 1978 
.Ernie 11 tier 
ChlUlcothe, MO, 



16 , 



3. February 8, 1978 
Math Teachers (2) 
Sunnyvale High School, 
Sunnyvale, CA 



9 



4. March 8, 1978 
Manhattan, Kansas 

Toni Hawk, Director Secondary Education 
-Sharon Chester, Facilitator's Office - Kansas 



5^ March 17, 1978 

Ron Bergman, Principal 
6 Teachers/Aides 
Parlier, CA 



6. March 28, 1978 

Art Cobeen, Vandenburg High School 
- - ~ - 1, lA 



Travis Air Force Base 



7. April 12, 1978 . 
Steve Wei nburger 
Sunnyyiile High School 
Sunnyvale, CA 



8. April 13, 1978 

Professional Development Center 
Team Planning 
Fresno, CA 



^ 9; May 1-3, .1978 ' 

DonlNieman, Math jConsultant 
State Department of Education 
Lincoln, Nebraska 



2 hr-30 min 4 



16 



;ERIC 



126 



138 



ON SITE 

Jf^ P'^esentatlons Hou>^$ 

20. M«y 2, 1978 * • ' 

3 Teachers Reading/Math • 
Petal uma.Ouni or Hiph School 
Petaluma, CA . 

2K 'May 4. 1978 ^ 
St, Uo'$ School ^ 
San Oose» CA 



22.- ~Hay 2 , 1978 " 
Petal uma, CA 



> 197^ 



23. May 24 

Teachers/Parents 
Manteca, CA 



24. May 26, 1978 
' ' Tehiplte Junior High School 



630 North Aqgusta 

Bil Von Felten, Marilyn Osganian & Chris Watkins 
Jresno, CA 93701 




TRAINING 



Presentntlons 



1. August 16-18, 1977 

Mungier Junior High School 
Wichita, Kansas 



Hours 
24 



, 2, ..NoYe.n)ber.21,'.1977 

.San Oose Unified - Steinbeck Ounior High 
San Oose, CA 



6 



3 ; vlTi jpahuary i-67 1 978 
Awareness Reading/La 



nugage Arts Conference 
Madison, Wausau, Wisconsin . 



7-1 hr . 75 
45 min> 



4, Oanuary 19, 1978 

John Kriess, Ted Tilly (On Site) 
- Napoleon, Ohio 



February 16-19; 1978 

Western Regional Conference on Reading 

Portland, Oregon ' 



6, March 27, 1978 

Hillsboro School District 
PoJ^tland, Oregon 



16 hrs * Z 

1 hr^l5 min 45 



16 



i 9 



7. April 20, 1978 

Educational Iitiprovement Center, North West 
Morristovyn, New Jersey 



1-6 hrs 



8. May 1-3, 1978 

Don Nieman, Math Consultant 
State Department of Education 
Lincoln, Nebraska 



IT 



16 hrs 



May 3, 1978 

Burnett Or. High Staff Substitutes, College Tuto^c^ 

Lincoln High School Peer Tutors 

San Oose, CA " % 



May 4-5, 1976 

Brooks Ounior High School 

Wichita, Kansas 



— 4s^hrs 



16 



1 hr-ao min, 8 



ERIC 
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REPLICATIONS OF PROJECT R-3 



-ERIC 



Number 



level ConiponenU 



Gary Kuphul, SupervUcJr 

Union Whitter Community Schools 

Union* Iowa 50258 



Louis H, Schafer 
New Pfovldence School 
P.O. Box 98 
New Providence, Iowa 



502(^6 



6, 



8. 



9. 



10, 



11 



) 



Blake Brown 

North Junior HigH School 

IDS East Main » 

West Union, Iowa 52175 

"Rl chard~ tr"Mad ri^al 
Pari 1er \. High Schopl 
601 Third Street 
Parlfer, CA 93648 

Amber 1. Orshell 

Cedar Rapids Public School 

P.O. Box 711 

Cedar Rapids, Nebraska 

Deborah Wheeler, Counselor 
Melcher Dallas High School 
Mel Cher, Iowa 60163' ' 

Oames Ottawa 

Bloomer Junior High School 
210 South 7th Street 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Norma L. Thomas 
Gidley School 
10226 tower Azusa Road 
El Monte, CA 91731 



Md^ee Middle School 

500' North Cedar lake Road 

•Round Lake, Illinois 60073 

Cape Flattery School District H 
(Indian Reservation) 
School Community Council 
Neah Bay, Washington 

Stienroetz Junior Hi^h School 
108 Union Street 
Schenectady, New York ffl2303 

* 

■ Lakeside High School District' 
Lake Village, Arkansas 71653 



r 



120 



360 



60 



36 



300 



104 



li2 

130 



9-10 



7-12 



7*9 



6-8 



8 



7-9 



Career Ed. Class 



English, Math, 
Social Studies, 
Business • 



Guidance 



Care^rStudieFr 
Senior Problems 



Social Studies, 
English 



Career Class 



«... » 



Consumer Education 

A/* 

Compl ete 



Complete 



Complete 



Compl ete ' 



Number Grade 

•NW I^' ■ Students level .^mponent^ 



r 



P.O. Box 397 
Armond, CA 93202 



Ms 



13» Whittler Ounlor High School Complete 
32nd fcnd Senua 

«. lordin, Ohio 44052 . ^ 

Dutchtown Elementary School * Math 

6e1smi\r>J-ouU1ana 

15. ^lipotebel To Unified School District Simulations 

IM South Montebello Blvd. 
"^'HS^ebello, CA 90640 

16, Mllpitfts High School SimuUtions 
1S00 Escuela Parkway 

MllpHas, CA 95005 

n7~BliawTn~PNarirU^^md~S^ \ - Math 

3699 North Holly Avenue r . , 

Baldwin Park, CA 91706 

18. Sharon Shackleford Simulations 
Oakland Unified School District 

1025 Second Avenue • 

Oakland. CA 94606 X. 

19. W,C. Overfelt High School Simulations 
EastSlde School District 

" Janet Espinosa 
1835 Cunningham Avenue' 
San Oose» CA 95122 

20. Peter Burnett Junior High School 400 Math 
850 North Second Street 

San Jose, CA 95112. 



21. Steinbeck Junior High School ^ Simulations 
820 Steinbeck Drive 

San Jose, CA 95123 

22. Edwin Markam Junior High School Simulations 
2105 Cottle Avenue 

San Jose, CA 951^5 

)' 

23. John Mu1r Junior High School 

1260 Bra'nham Lane Simulations 
•San Jose, CA 95118 . 

24. Bret Harte Junior High School Simulations 
' 7050 Bret Harte Drive . . 

San Jose, CA 95120 J 

25. Armona Union Academy .177 7^10 S1mf)at1ons 
Seventh Day 7\dventist , 



Mm 



^6* Otnuba Ovinlor Academy ' 
Seventh Day Adventlst 

• 218 South Crawford Avenue* 
Dinuba, CA 93618 

27. Fresno Adventlst Acadenw 
5397 Ea$t Olive v 
Fresno* CA 93727 

^8. Golden Gate Acaden\y 
Seventh Day Adventlst 
3800 Mountain Blvd. 
Oak! and » CA 94619 

iSL ladl . _ AcAd einy~ 



Seventh 'Day Adventlst 
3800 Mountain Blvd. 
Lodi, CA 95240 

30* Modesto Adventlst Acaderny 
2036 East Hatch Road 
Modesto, CA 95351 



31 



Mountain View Academy 
Seventh Day Adventlst 
360 Bailey Avenue 
Mountain View, CA 94Q41 

San FranciEfO Junior Acaderrw 

Seventh Day Adventist 

66 Geneva Ave. 

San Francisco, CA 94112 



-33^ — Sister Ad r-1 anna 
St. Brigid School 
073 School Craft Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 48238 

34. Mendocino Junior High School 
13174 East Parlief Avenue 
^>arl^er, CA 93648 

35. Etsuko Kurokawa 

Waiakea Intermediate School 
200 ^, Pualnako Street 
Hilo, Hawaii 96720 

* 

36. Liz Daby^ Director^ 
Edwards\rille High School 
Edwar'dsville, Illinois 62025 



Number . Grade 
Students ' Uvel 



104 



394 



294 



378 



386 



153 



164 



7-10 Simulations 



7-10 • Simulations 



7-10 



7-10 



7^10 



7-10 



7-10 



Simulations 



Sfmulations 



Simulations 



Simulations 



Simulations 



(Math/Simulations) 



(Simulations) 
(Simulations) 



(Complete) 



X32 

Hi 



\- 



42. 



i7» Educfttlonfti Service Unit 

No. 2 of the State of Nebraska 
-Ar,F,D, No. Vat 2320 N» Colorado Ave. 
^ Fr^ont, Nebraska 68025 

J8, McCombs Ounior High School 
201 County Une i^^oad 
,Des Moines, lowa 50315 

Waterloo Community School District 
1516 Washington. Street 
Administration Building 
Waterloo, Iowa 50702 

TOV~"^tMX~etty Ctjmmun 1 ty School DU trie t- 
1221 Pierce Street s 
Sioux City, Iowa 51105 

41. Lyle A. Stenfors, Director of Purchasing 
' Lincoln Public Schools 
BUxIness Affairs Office 
P.O. Box 82889 
Lincoln. Nebraska' 68121 

Omaha Public Schools 
3902 Davenport Street 
Department of Busines? ^ 
Omaha, Nebraska^ 68121 

43. William Shipley, Assistant Principal 
300 Cambridge, Findly School 

Des Moines, Iowa 50313 

44. A. D.-Trebon, Principal 
Edison Middle School 
800 Rock Island Avenue 
Waterloo, Iowa 50701 

45. Meredith Junior High School 
4827 Madison Avenue 

Des Moines, Iowa 50310 

46. Area Education Agency *15 

Bunding #40 - . 

P.O. Box 498 

Ottumwa J Jodustrjal. Airport 
Ottumwa, Iowa 52501 

47. Area Education Agency US 
Larry Er Ion 
9 Westwood Drive . . 
Marshall town, Iowa 507Q2 



(SimuUtions) 



9 
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i(Slmulations) 



(Simulations) 



tS^imu^l^iJftQsJ 



(Simulations) 



(Simulations)* 



(Simulations 



(Simulations) 



(Simulations) 



(Simulations) 



Name 

Ik 

/ 

48. Ownes Berryman 
Shelton Public SchooU 
District 19''41 
Shelton, Ncjbraska 68876 

49. Montlcello Coiwnunlty School 
Attention: Bev. Cpyle 

217 Mdple 

Montlcello, Iowa 52310 

50. Ed. SkowronsJc1» Guidance Consultant 
Area Education Agency #11 

1932. Southwest Third Street 
Ankeny» Iowa 50021 

51 : t)rr Barbara~Ar Alnswortl) 

Arrowhead Area Education Agency 
1909 First Avenue North 
Fort Dodge^^owa 50501 

52. Clay C. Moral n 

Oefferson Community Schools . 
Superintendent's Office 
Oefferson, Iowa 50129 • . 

53, Beth I. Goodman-, 
1515 Fifth Avenue ^ 
Belle Plaine,- Iowa S2208 . 

54, Fremont-Mills Cqminunity Schools 
Fremont Mills 

Tabor, Iowa 51653 

55. Thomas Murphy 

Davenport Community School District 
CentrlSil High School . 
Day^nport, Iowa 

56. Bruce West» Principal 

Central Community School District 
Elkader, Iowa 5i2043 

57, H. Stoltze 

Area Education Agency #12 
1520 Morningside Avenue 
Sioux City. Iowa 51106 

58, L. P. Nulph, Superintendent 
Anthon-Oto Schools 
Anthon, Iowa 51164 

59. Cardinal Middle School 
Ankeny, Iowa 
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Components 
— ^^n^ 

(Simulations) 



(Simulations) 



(Simulat'ions) 



(-Simulations 



.(Simulatior\s) 



. (Simulations) 



(Simul ations) 



(Sirmjl^ations) 



(Simulations) 



(Simulations) 



(Simulations) 



(Simulations) 



Ndme 



Components 



61, 



60. Glen P, Looklngblll 

Career Development Consultant 
1909 First Avenue - North 
Fort Dodge, lorn 50501 

Bernard Milton . 
Wisner-Pllger Public School" 
P, 0. Box 580 
Wisner, Nebraska 68791 

62. George Thornton /Counsel or 
Waterloo Community Schools 
Waterloo, Iowa 50701 



63. Cedar -EalH Community School District 
903 Washingtori Street 

Cedar Falls., Iowa 50613 

64. Karen S, Mezger 
P. 0. Box 103 

Table Rock> Nebraska 68447 

65. Bob Thomas 

Area Education Agency #16 
P, 0. Box 498 
Ottumwa , I owa . 

56. Joel Heiple ' ' 
136 South Washington Street 
Hudson, Iowa 50643 

57. ^ Don Davis 

305 Avenue F. 
Fort Madlsoi^, Iowa 

SB, ^Dean Greenoljgh, Career Education 
• 'Area Educatlion Agency #7 
3712 Cedar /'Heights Drive 
Cedar FalTs\,,Ipwd 50613 

,9, .Linda P1t*t 
R. R. ^!f1 
« Ruthven, iowa 

0.; Carol A. Sundquist- ~ ' 

English Department Chairperson 
Bancroft Public Schools 
Bancroft, Nebraska - \ . * 



(Simulations) 



(Simulations) 



(Simulations) 



(Simulations) 



(Simulations) 



(Simulation's) 



(Simulations) 



(Simulations) 



(Simulations) 



(Simulations) 



(Simulations) 



Component 



71. Nell Okones, Or, ' (Simulations)- 
Junior High School Principal 

-North Tama County Conununity S.phooU 
Clutler, lov^d ' ./^ 

72. Ooe Feims/, Director ' . ' ' (Simulations) 
Jowa Training Schoo\ for Boys ' 

El(iora» Iowa 50627 

73. Robert J* Strickland, Superintendcfit (Simulations) 
Cedar Rapids Public Schools 



1^.. 0. Box M. 
Cedar 



Rapids, Nebraska 

-J A ; .-Ras3Bl 1 Er Hi 1 leer/ . (51tnul rtiTms) 

111 Forbes Street/ 
Essex, Iowa 

/ . . ■ • 

; ^ . • . • 

75. Lincoln, Public Sith^opls ' (Simulations) 
District CeftterV" ^ 
505 South Street . * 

, Lincoln, 'Nebraska- ' - " 

* - * 

76. Administration Center ,^ ^ - (Simulations) 
Cherokee Community Schools ^ ' ' \ . 

Chuck Clark 

207 North Second Street . \ 

Cherokee, Iowa 

77. Richard R. Peterson . (Simulations) 
Administrative Assistant ' . . ' 

Le Mars Conwnunlty 'School S" ' * ^ . ' - v 

921 Third" Avenue, S,W. * / ' 

Le Mars. Iowa 51031 • ' . 

78. Southwest Jowa -learning Resource Center " ' " (Simulations) 
Mr. Bastian ' ^ ^ . 

401 Reed Street • ? * , • * ^ 

Red Oak, Iowa 51 506 ^ ' . 

79. Father Flanagan's Boys' Home . ^ ' (Math/Simulat1'< 
Loren iindholm . . * ' ^ 
Cooperative School Coordinator ' >, 

^ Boys Town, Nebraska " 1 - 

80. Robert R- Bahl (Simulations) 
Kingsley-Pierson Conununity Scliool '1 . 

Kingsley, Iowa 

81,.. Area Education' Agency \#1 6 ^ ($imulations>) 

1200 E. \Washi/»gton Street ., 
p. 0. Box, 207 \ ' • % 

.Mt. Pleasant* Iowa 5264T l iS^ • * 



82 » Edwin Mdrkham Ourlior High School 
^ 2105 CottU Avenue 

83.. Modesto High School 
Sharon Fow.Ur 
Modesto, CA- 

801, Oakland' Public Schools 

, Ms, Doris Combs ■ 
|i vision of Learning - room .123 " 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland, CA 94606 

~86 . CrTttenBerT ScTio^ 
Oan Hal worth 
1701 Rock Street 
Mountain View, CA 

Loess Hills Area Education Agency #13 
Box 1109 

Council Bluffs, Nebraska 

North Tame County Co\inunit^>»^' strict 
605 Walnut Street / 
Traer, low$ / 

Bancroft High Sbhool ^ 
Box 128" f 
Bancroft* Nebraska 

Lincoln Public School District Center 
505 South Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Kenneth Stoakes ' ; 
Reinbeck Community School . 
Hi9h School Bldg. ' < 

Reinbeck, Iowa 50669 

01. Central Regional Center 

Wdke' County Public School Systam 
. Box 549 

Knightdale; North Carolina 27545 



86, 



87. 



89. 



90, 



(Simulations) 



1 

(Simulatlona) 



(Simulations) 



"(Stnnj1a"tlwr)" 



(Stiftwlatlons) 



(Simulations) 
\ 

(Simulations) 



(Simulations) 



($iiTTulation$) 



(Simulations) 



li9 



92. hunger Junior High School 
1150 Bluefleld 
Witchlta, Kansas 67218 

93. Edwardsville District #7 
Region 11 

Special Education Coop. \ 
708 St. Louis Street 
Edwardsville, Illinois 62025 



94: Baton Roijge, lout5t?na 



95 CalcdChew, Louisiana 



96. Dodd Junior High ^chool 
P.O. Box 50 

Freeport, New York 11520 
97- Poth, Texas 



8. Harry Cunnj^gham 

Petersburg' Publ i c Schools 
Drawer 240 

Petersburg, Nebraska 68652 



Number 
Students 

90 



Grade 
Level 



Components 
Complete 



Complete 



Compl ete 
Compl ete 
Complete 

Complete 

Gaming/Simulations 



99- Immaculate Heart of tAary 
Sister Mary BQcehner 
4913 Schol field Street 
Monona» Wisconsin 53716 



Gaming/Simulations 



l5n 



138. 



